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PLANT A BIG PATCH OF WATERMELONS 
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“KING BY THE GRACE OF GOD” 


Courtesy North and South Magazine. 





of her visit to the country: ‘‘And the 

wonderful things we had to eat,’’ she 
said, ‘‘Great, red-hearted, luscious water- 
melons, with a crisp freshness we had never 
found in melons bought in town; cantaloupes 
that melted in your mouth; and bushels of 
peaches, figs and grapes. I simply didn't 
know it was possible to have so many good 
things to eat as our friends in the country 
have.”’ 

While it is easily possible for practically 
every Southern farm family to enjoy all these 
good things and many others besides, how 
many of usasa matter of fact doenjoy them? 
How many farms have two or three plantings 
of watermelons and cantaloupes furnishing a 
succession of delicious melons from July until 
October? How many have peaches ripening 

-from May until fall, or grapes of different 
varieties, strawberries, dewberries, plums, 
apples, pears, figs and a host of other delici- 


| AST summer a city woman was talking 
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ous fruits that help make farm life worth 
living? 

We would have the rural South famous not 
only for its flowers and pretty homes, but 
for its good things to eat as well. If all the 
good things we have mentioned, along with 
many others as well, are not contributing to 
the joys of living on our farms, let’s plan 
now not to let another year pass without 
them. Above all, let’s plan for an abund- 
ance of watermelons, the king: of all 
fruits, of which Mark Twain has happily 
said: 

‘‘The true Southern watermelon is a boon 
apart, not to be mentioned with commoner 
things. It is chief of this world’s luxuries, 
king by grace of God over all the fruits of 
the earth. When one has tasted it, he knows 
what the angels eat. It was not a Southern 
watermelon that Eve took; we know it be- 
cause she repented,”’ 
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Green Mountain Silos 


ae the mark of prosperity on your farm. They look 

substantial and they are substantial. The Green Moun- 
tain has been the ‘toattinn silo in New England’s best 
dairying districts for a generation. 

The staves are of selected lumber, and are dipped in 
pure creosote oil preservative. The Green Mountain 
door is like a safe or refrigerator door—made tight, and 
stay tight. Hoops are extra strong. 
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“Day Ofi”? or “Day On,” 
Keep Cool in B.V.D. 


WHETHER you hike for “the game” or 

whether you go to town, or keep 
right at work, B. V. D. Underwear will 
give you more genuine comfort than you 
ever had before 














Write at once for interesting free booklet and ask about 
Free Booklet our ‘‘Order-Early-Pay-Later’’ plan of silo buying. 








The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, 260 West St., Rutland, Vt. 





HAND POWER. Drop a postal to 


a9StumpPuller “2025 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Land clearing an 
easy,one-man job 
big stumps pul- 
led clean with 
this wonderful 
machine. 


Works on any land. Operated by hand! No horses; 
no digging. Made of forged Krupp steel—guaranteed. 
Adopted and used by U.S. Government officials and manystates. 
Send forFREE illustrated book onLandClearingand specialoffer. 





Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected) and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 




















If it hasn’t It isn’t 
This Red B. V.D Makes tile3 to 3 poet in diam.,124incheslong. One manor boy operates it by hand 
w ada or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
‘aes ans process. No tampingor use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta~ 
abe wear 





tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our a 
Youcandothesame. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated a 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take U4 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE Co., ° Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 


ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 


= 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries.) 


B.V.D.ClosedCrote: B.V.D.CoatCut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirtsand Knee Length 
U.S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 





























Our : Sees me the vera with sane Power and considerably Less Speed. 

New York We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 

‘ 66th ity to meet the special requirements of all 

ree . ees Year silo users. These machines are specially 


designed to be operated by popular size 









_— Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 ald 14 H.P. 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Re» Silo Filler you require. 










Buy early and Wi} 






| ee ee Write for Our Special Puapeeion Today 
Guaranteed and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 
| for life of machine. will save you money. 


The Real Way to Build 
Up the Soil 


The Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash you supply to your soil goes to 
make the cotton stalk, leaves and roots and seed. But the seed take most of 
the plant food, Lint itself takes little. It is larecly a substance known as 
cellulose—made of air and water. So the seed from which the mcal is ground contain the essence of 
your soil’s fertility. Can you afford to lose it? Why send away this fertility to enrich the farms 
of the North and West? Why not raise more live stock and feed 


_Cotton Seed Meal 


.It supplies protein at a lower cost per pound than any other 
\ feed. It supplies it in a more digestible form. And from 
\ 80% to 909% of the fertilizing value remains in the manure 
\ and goes back to your soil where it belongs. Cotton 
\ Seed Meal feeds your stock for about 10% of its cost, 
if you figure the value of the manure. Asa feed, it costs but one-third as 
much as oats per pound of protein—one-fourth as much as corn. ‘The man- 
ure is worth three times as much as that from stock fed on oats—and four 
times as much as manure from corn-fed stock. 


Our interesting book, written by a stock 

raiser, that shows how to feed your stock 

© for from one-half to one-third the cost of 

gtain feeds—that tells how to permanently build up the soil. 


\ WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY. 

x Publicity Bureau (10) 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association 

808 Main Street 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 








Fifteen: million Improved Early Triumph, genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
and Providence Sweet Potato Plants. 1000, $1.75; lots of 10,000 and over, 
$1.60 per thousand. Prompt delivery and good strong plants guzranteed. 
Ask for our descriptive pricelist. It’s Free, 


JEFFERSON FARMS, Dept. C ALBANY, GA. 
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Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a compiete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it, 


a 
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* seseneny me steneome seen 


iaving them made in large quantities, we get them ata 
easonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only SOc each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing usjust $1 OO in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 


Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 
Dallas, Texas 





The Progressive Farmer 


I >, 000.000 | =) T x POTATO + PL AN 1S = WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 


rompt 
ready to ship. 7000 bushels of potatoes bedded on our model farm. Scientifically TOW dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure p Pp 

































. 7 “nat § $18 d 1 d : di ° 

grown to srow. Varieties: Early Triumph, 8) NNES elivery and immediate attention. 

ge dat ged ors vr aa ~.. 98-50 Pe r 1,0 00. : ; : Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
Yr} atisfactio . ato a Nf 
Eerasin. Valuable kockias ieaen Weeite Gates hedevocer bich grade plantsare pone. Mal i333! The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town Me city 
lard’s never fail to give best results, ie will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
H. & R. BALLARD, Dept. F ASHBURN, GA. §Hs)§) | given. oid 
NE These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to av 
*|| them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” } } : and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Lack of Feed Far More Serious Than 
Lack of Lime 

HERE is no need of any one fail- 

ing to grow good large animals, 
because there is no lime in the water. 
The small size of Southern animals is 
much more largely due to lack of pro- 
tein—lack of feed—than to a lack of 
lime; but if mineral matter, lime, 
phosphorus or bone-making material, 
is lacking, it can be supplied as well 
and better mixed with the feed, in the 
form of ground phosphate rock, than 
as dissolved in the water of limestone 
countries. 

Lack of lime and phosphorus in the 
soil reduces the size of livestock by 
reducing the size of the feed crops, 
and this is a serious handicap; but 
the absence of mineral matter in the 





. . . c . e 
drinking water or in the feeds is eas- 


ily overcome by the use of a little 
ground phosphate rock. Ground phos- 
phate rock is largely calcium phos- 
phate and the mineral matter of the 
bones is the same _ thing,—calcium 
phosphate. 

What our animals really need, how- 
ever, is more protein, that is, more 
feed. 





Planting Bermuda Grass Seed 

READER wants to know if good 

3ermuda grass seed can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price. 

Until recent years the price of Ber- 
muda grass seed was too high for 
general use, being around $1 a pound. 
For the last two seasons we have car- 
ried advertisements of seed offered at 
little more than one-third that price. 
In the past too many failures occur- 
red, when seed were used, to justify 
one taking the risk. Not only was the 
price high, but very often a failure to 
get the seed to germinate resulted in 
a loss of time and crops. 

The seed on the market in recent 
years, or at least the Arizona seed ad- 
vertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
have been live seed that would ger- 
minate when given a fair chance. 
When this sort of seed can be obtain- 
ed at from 30 to 40 cents a pound and 
when conditions are such that a good 
fine seed bed can be made, we believe 
this is the best method for getting a 
stand of Bermuda. Even a light seed- 
ing of two or three pounds of seed 
per acre will give a better stand in 
much less time and at smaller cost 
than can be obtained with sods or 
root stocks. 

Owing to the danger of a failure of 
the seed to germinate, or of the young 
plants to die in case of very dry 
weather, it is probable that the use 
of sods still offers the safest method, 
but the higher cost and the much 
longer time required to get a stand 
with sods justify one in taking the 
slightly greater risk attached to the 
use of seed. 

Yes, good seed can be obtained at 
a reasonable price, considering the 
cost of obtaining a stand from seed as 
compared with the cost of putting out 
sods. 





Discrimination Against Soy Bean and 
Peanut-fed Hogs 
READER complains that the 
markets discriminate against 
hogs fed on peanuts, soy beans, etc., 
and takes us to task for recommend- 
ing these crops for fattening hogs. 

It is true that the markets discrim- 
inate against hogs fed on peanuts, 
soy beans and other feeds that pro- 
duce a soft carcass. They are right 
in this, if the hogs have been fatten- 
ed exclusively on these feeds up to 
the time of marketing. If they know 


the hogs have been fed on these feeds 
at any time, they will generally dis- 
criminate against them to the extent 
of one to two cents per pound. The 
packers take the ground that a car- 
cass once built up on these soft- 
carcass-producing feeds always re- 
mains soft, but in this they are 
wrong and there is ample proof of 
their error. The farmer, however, is 
largely to blame for all this trouble. 
If he is a reading farmer he knows 
that hogs fed for five or six weeks 
on two parts of corn to one part of 
cottonseed meal will present a firm 
carcass, which will be satisfactory to 
the packers, especially if they are 
not told the hogs were fed on peanuts 
or soy beans and thereby have their 
prejudice aroused. But for some 
reason the Southern farmer who 
grows hogs on peanuts, soy beans, 
etc., seems to be determined not to 
feed anything else. While they can 
feed corn and cottonseed meal for 
five or six weeks and make very: prof- 
itable gains, as well as thoroughly 
harden the carcass, they very gener- 
ally seem opposed to doing this. 
There has been ample warning 
against the danger of establishing a 
bad reputation for Southern peanut 
and soy bean-fed hogs, and the reme- 
dy has also been known, but if in spite 
of all this our hog feeders persist in 
putting soft pork on the market the 
packers should not be blamed for pro- 
tecting themselves by reduced prices. 





A Good Way to Throw Away a Dollar 


FRIEND sends us a copy of a cir- 

cular sent out by “The New Elec- 
tric Science Co.,” in which a “New 
Discovery,” so-called, is described as 
follows: 

“It is here! What is here? The 
greatest discovery of the ages. Why? 
Because it is opportune, and the most 
important to the human race, of mod- 
ern discoveries—Natural Fertilization 
of the Soil. 

“It is here as an accomplished fact. 
The tiller of the soil free from fertil- 
izers, and the fertilizer manufac- 
turer; and free from the foreign 
chemical monopoly. 

“The magic wand to increase soil 
production is found! 

“The soil turned into a chemical 
laboratory, with the sun as controll- 
ing chemist; the farmer his assistant; 
both working in harmony, to get in- 
creased products. 

“The soil found to be—not a ma- 
chine, not a great monster, that has 
to be fed all the chemicals that are 
now in the free state, to turn them 
into corn and potatoes; not a place 
where, through some _ hocus-pocus 
process; somehow, its products are 
had. 

“We have printed a pamphlet de- 
scribing the discovery of an old farm- 
er, entitled ‘Natural Fertilization of 
the Soil’—tells you all about it; it 
tells you what the soil is, and how 
the farmer can, within his own means 
or efforts, increase its productiveness 
to double, and even more. 

“If you want to know what a 20th 
Century discovery will do for the 
farmer, showing that the great Crea- 
tor has not left him out in the cold, 
and giving all the good things to the 
business man, and manufacturer, get 
the book and read it, test it.” 

After this, there are three testi- 
monials, one from a real estate dealer, 
and the other two purporting to be 
from preachers, 

The fact that real estate dealers 
and preachers are not generally com- 
petent experts on agricultural mat- 
ters may occur to those of our read- 


ers who receive this circular, but evi- 
dently did not to those who send it 
out. The motive behind this desire 
to give a priceless discovery to the 
farmer is to be found in the fact that 
the book containing all this informa- 
tion, which is to revolutionize agri- 
culture, will be sent to any “sucker” 
who will “bite,” for the small sum of 
one dollar. There will be some who 
will be simple enough to part with 
their dollars, beause something mys- 
terious is offered, but we hope no 
Progressive Farmer will be among 
the number. 





Feed the Young Pig Through the 
Mother 


HE cheapest way to feed the pigs, 

up to the time they are 8 to 10 
weeks old, is through their mother. 
This is an important period in the life 
of a pig, and while he may be pushed 
along faster by a little sweet milk and 
soaked corn or by corn alone after 
he is a month old, still, the best way 
to feed him is through his mother. 
This being the case, it is important 
that the sow suckling a litter of pigs 
be well fed. It is known by all that a 
cow requires grass or green feed to 
give the most milk, but many seem to 
fail to realize that the same fact ap- 
plies to the sow giving milk. The sow 
should have green feed, and some le- 
gume or rape will be found best, al- 
though any green feed will be of 
great benefit. 

If a green legume is being grazed 
and there is plenty of it, corn alone 
will not be bad feed for a sow; but 
the ration will be improved if some 
other feed can be added to the corn. 
Skimmed milk or tankage will be ex- 
cellent, three pounds of milk to one 
of corn, or one pound of tankage to 
ten of corn are good proportions. If 
neither of these is available, then a 
mixture of two parts of corn to one 
part of wheat shorts or bran, or equal 
parts of corn, shorts and bran make 
a good combination. If there is no 
green feed and no grain but corn can 
be had, then by all means the sow 
should have some legume hay in such 
quantity as she will consume. There 
is no reason why the sows should not 
be fed better except the neglect to 
provide the feed. The feeds which 
may be provided on any Southern 
farm are so numerous and so easily 
grown that no one should buy high- 
priced feeds like wheat shorts, for in- 
stance, unless the feeds grown on the 
farm can be sold at a price that will 
make the selling of these and the 
buying of others a profitable trade. 

At any rate, the sow suckling a lit- 
ter of pigs is, for the service she ren- 
ders, entitled to more and better feed 
than she generally gets. 


COUNTRY FREE OF FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE 


Long Fight Against Stock Plague 
Ended by Removal of All Quaran- 


tine Restrictions 








‘VESHE long fight against the foot- 

and-mouth disease is over. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has issued 
an order which on March 31 removes 
all foot-and-mouth quarantines and 
restrictions against the shipment and 
movement of livestock. The order 
signed specifically removes the quar- 
antine from a small territory in 
Christian County, Illinois, the last 
area which was under suspicion. 
Along with the removal of this local 
quarantine, the various Federal or- 
ders restricting shipment of cattle 
are rescinded, so that dealers can 
now ship their cattle as before the 
first quarantine was imposed. 

“Upon notification that the United 
States is free from the disease, all 
foreign countries which have placed 
embargoes on American cattle are 


expected to remove these embargoes, 
so that cattle raisers will then be 
able to resume shipments to these 
foreign countries.” 

The eradication of this outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease was a tre- 
mendous task for which the Bureau 
of Animal Industry deserves the 
greatest credit. 

Some few stockmen who think it a 
right they must exercise to criticise 
all public or official work of this sort 
and a certain class of farm papers 
who appeared more anxious to cater 
to what they thought popular among 
stockmen than to publish the facts as 
they existed sought to create much 
prejudice against the manner in 
which this outbreak of disease was 
handled; but with the attitude of 
American stockmen toward livestock 
sanitary control and the meager fa- 
cilities afforded for handling such 
work, the success of the eradication 
work has been little short of mar- 
velous. 

The wonder is, not that mistakes 
were made at first, but that with the 
opposition from a certain class of 
livestock men and some state author- 
ities that the task was ever success- 
fully and completely accomplished. 





Arrange for an Abundance of Home- 
grown Legume Seed 

VERY year the sowing of one or 

more legumes is curtailed be- 
cause of the high price of seed. It is 
often common crops like cowpeas and 
soy beans, as it is this year lespedeza 
or Japan clover. Whenever the price 
of the seed of such crops goes so high 
as to cause less to be sowed the 
South suffers losses so large that a 
correct computation would be stag- 
gering. 

For instance, many thousands of 
acres less were sowed to lespedeza 
this spring than would have been the 
case had seed remained between $2 
and $3 a bushel. This is a loss in pase 
turage, hay and soil fertility (nitro- 
gen) which the South can ill afford. 
Much of the land that would have 
been sowed to lespedeza had seed 
remained cheap will not be sowed to 
cowpeas, soy beans or any other le- 
gume crop, because of the expense 
and difficulty of sowing these crops 
just at a time when the cultivation of 
corn and cotton demands all the ate 
tention of men and work stock. 

In view of these losses, it seems 
that there can be no question about 
the wisdom of advising our readers to 
make a special effort to grow seed 
for their own uses. The reasons are 
apparent. If the seed are so highs 
priced that planting is lessened, the 
losses may amount to many times 
the cost of producing the seed re- 
quired. If seed are still bought, al- 
though high-priced, there certainly 
would have been a profit in what 
would have been saved by producing 
them at home. On the other hand, if 
these seeds generally sell for too high 
a price, as most farmers maintain, 
then there is certainly a profit in pro- 
ducing them, either for sale or home 
usé¢, 

Tt is important, with some of these 
crops, that seed production be in 
mind when they are planted, and for 
that reason we insist that plantings 
be made with a view of producing all 
the seed needed for home use, at 
least. The writer knows of one farm 
where 400 acres of cowpeas were 
grown last year, and yet over 200 
bushels of seed were purchased at 
around $1.75 a bushel, for planting 
this year. It goes without saying that 
it would have been profitable to have 
grown this seed at the price stated, 
but the chief advantage to be gained 
from producing such seeds for home 
use is that with plenty of home- 
grown seed on hand a larger acreage 
is almost certain to be planted. 





























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














When to Cut Alfalfa 


““DYLEASE tell me when to cut my 
alfalfa. It is now about six 
_inches high.” 

Let it grow till you can see new 
‘shoots starting at the base of the 
plants. Then cut before these get tall 
enough to catch, for they are to make 
the second cutting. 





Growing Water Cress _ 


“T HAVE a running stream through 

my place and wish to know if I 
‘can plant water cress in it or near its 
banks.” 

If the stream is clear spring water 
you can grow water cress, but it does 
not thrive well in a muddy stream. 
You can make beds on the side of the 
stream with a slight dam to let water 
on and off and prevent too much 
flood in heavy rains. Then sow the 
seed in rows and cultivate it till 
strong. 





Rutabaga Turnips 


“i HEN is the best time to sow 

rutabaga seed? I have been 
sowing in July, but the plants die 
from heat. How is the best way to 
keep them in winter? Are they of 
value for cow feed?” 

Here I sow in July, but in your sec- 
tion it may be better to sow the early 
part of August. Pile them and cover 
with earth enough to keep frost out 
and they will keep all right. They 
can be used for cow feed, but beets 
and carrots are better. 





Why Not Grow Good Grapes? 


*“*“DLEASE give me some informa- 

tion on the cultivation of fox 
grapes? I have some taken from the 
woods one year ago which grew 
about a foot last year?” 

The chances are that in taking wild 
vines from the woods you will get 
barren male plants and no fruit, and 
if you get fruiting vines the fruit will 
not be worth the trouble of growing. 
You can get from the nurseries good 
varieties of grapes for a few cents a 
vine. Plant these and grow one good 
strong cane the first season and then 
make a trellis and prune the vines as 


I have recently suggested on this 
page. Do not waste time on wild 
vines. You can graft those you have 


at the ground with good ones. 





What Is It? 


*“*W7OU say that land plaster is the 

sulphate of lime. What does sul- 
phate mean when applied to lime, am- 
‘monia or potash? Does plaster cost 
more than lime? What is the differ- 
ence in its effect on land or plants as 
‘compared with lime?” 

When an acid like sulphuric acid 
combines with a base like lime, am- 
monia or potash it forms what is call- 
ed a salt or a sulphate. Land plaster 
is the sulphate of calcium, and lime is 
the carbonate of calcium. Both will 
to some extent aid in the release of 
insoluble potash in the soil. Then it 
is probable that the sulphur has some 
use as plant food. Plaster usually 
sells for about $7 a ton. What it now 
is I do not know. It is a natural pro- 
duct and is mined. 





Euonymus for Hedge 


**T\OES the Euonymus make a good 
hedge? We have a large bush 
in the yard and the lower branches 
are taking root. My husband wishes 
to plant these for a hedge, but it 
seems to me to grow so woody that 
it will not cut back well. Will the 
branches cut and set in the soil root? 
How far apart to set the plants for a 
hedge?” 
' There is no plant that makes a 
‘prettier hedge than the evergreen Ja- 


pan Euonymus. It bears shearing 
well, for there are hedges here close- 
ly trimmed, and there are also indi- 
vidual plants which have been shear- 
ed into various shapes. I doubt that 
cuttings will root in the open ground. 
We grow them from green cuttings 
in the greenhouse and establish them 
in pots before planting out. You can 
layer the lower branches of a large 
bush by cutting one-third through 
and burying the cut part now, and 
they will be rooted in the fall. Fora 
hedge, set them a foot apart. 





I Shoot Them 


in OW shall I destroy the English 
sparrows? They ate my peas 
last year and are doing it again. We 
have large oak trees in the yard and 
they make their home in them every 
summer.” 
I live on the outskirts of a city. 
Down town the sparrows are thick, 
and when I first came here they ate 


Mountain potato and cannot give an 
opinion as to its quality. The Green 
Mountain is grown here for the late 
crop, but it is not as good quality as 
Sir Walter Raleigh. For early pota- 
toes we use 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of 
high-grade fertilizer an acre. Less 
will do for late potatoes when nitrifi- 
cation in the soil is more active. An 
equal mixture of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate is about as good a fer- 
tilizer as we can make now. 





Never Mix Lime or Ashes With Or- 
ganic Matter Containing Nitrogen 


““NOULD I mix one-third each of 

cottonseed meal, acid phosphate 
and hardwood ashes to make a fer- 
tilizer for corn and cotton? Or could 
I make it half lime and half ashes for 
peanuts? I have several tons of 
hardwood ashes.” 


The advice has been often given in 
these columns that lime and ashes 
should never be mixed with ma- 
nure or any vegetable matter like 
cottonseed meal used as a _ fer- 
tilizer. The ashes have a _ large 
percentage of lime, and the effect 
of lime is to carbonate the nitro- 
gen into a volatile gas which will es- 
cape into the air and be loste Then, 





trouble?” some one asked. 
Durn Little Home! 
of a man’s home. 
speak so disrespectfully of a “home”? 
Durn Little Home! 


Durn Little Home! 


“Sold His Durn Little Home”’! 


small farmers in this county? 


blessed “little home.”—Clinton Democrat. 





“SOLD HIS DURN LITTLE HOME” 





NE of these dealers who sell stock at & good figure to men who have little 
else than a little land and high hopes, was telling a crowd the other day 
about a little trouble he’d had with one of these fellows. 
“Oh,” said he, “I sold his durn little home.” 
It almost made our blood boil to hear a man speak so 
How could even a hard-hearted mortgage-foreclosure-shark 


Doesn't the gentleman who got his satisfaction when 
the little home was sold know that two rooms may be as good a setting for 
“home” as the most palatial residence in town? 
rocker, the cracked pitcher, the little album and the fancifully enlarged picture 
may be as highly prized as the most expensive furnishings in another “home”? 
Why couldn't the man have spared this sacrilege? 
might have charged two prices forthe stock with impunity and have done no 
more than many another who fattens on crop-liens and mortgages. 
have seen this fellow’s home sold and his wife turned out, without blinking an 
eye, for this sort of thing comes in the course of his business affairs. 
he sneers at a “little home” he is committing a sacrilege. : 
Why not let this be an object lesson to the 

Beware of the insidious mortgage. 
stuff now that you are going to be unable to pay for next fall. 
much on the stuff that is yet unmade. 


“What was the 


Doesn't he know that the one 


He 
He might 
But when 
Don't buy 


Don’t count too 
Remember to safeguard your Gad- 








my English peas, too. Then I got a 
little .22 Winchester rifle and keep it 
at hand in my office loaded with shot 
cartridges, and every time I see a 
sparrow I step out and shoot him. I 
have been very little bothered with 
them for several years, as they seem 
to have found out that my garden is 
a dangerous place. This is the best 
way to get rid of them. You can 
poison them in winter, but the danger 
is that you will poison good birds. 
You can catch them in a cage trap 
set with a figure 4 setter and tripper, 
and they will make a good pie, too. 
It is a common thing for the city 
restaurants to serve them as reed 
birds. 





Late Irish Potatoes 


‘*T AM looking for the best Irish po- 

tato for late summer planting. In 
our section they have been planting 
what is called the Peach Blow, but 
they are rough and knotty. Is not 
the Lookout Mountain potato adver- 
tised as a good late potato? What 
do you think of the Irish Cobbler for 
second crop? Please advise also as 
to fertilizer.” 

The old Peach Blow was a good po- 
tato, but it has had its day. I use the 
Sir Walter Raleigh for the late crop 
and find it of good quality and a good 
cropper. The Irish Cobbler does not 
make a good second crop from seed 
of the same season. But you can get 
seed that has been kept over in cold 
storage, and a late crop grown from 
these will make good winter potatoes 
and the best seed for spring planting. 
I have never grown the Lookout 


too, as I have often said, it does not 
pay to depend on fertilizer alone to 
make corn. You should always have 
a crop rotation that will bring crim- 
son clover on the land in winter to 
turn for the corn and cotton, and thus 
be adding humus and nitrogen to the 
soil and save in the cost of fertilizers. 
The best way to use your ashes will 
be to spread them broadcast and then 
use a fertilizer of equal parts of cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate. 
This will give you about 1 per cent 
of potash from the meal. 





You Are an Expert Questioner 


s OULD it affect the inoculation 

used on peanuts to use kero- 
sene oil on the seed when planting? 
I want to use the oil on new land to 
keep the ants from damaging the 
seed. I want to use lime on peanuts 
in the furrow; will it be best to put 
it in the furrow or on top the ridge 
after planting? I am cleaning corn 
stalks and grass off of 10 acres of 
land and want to scatter them thick- 
ly over ‘five acres, plow under and 
cut with disk harrow. This land was 
in peanuts last year. Will lime drill- 
ed in rows be a help to the corn 
crop? I have about 200 loads of ma- 
nure of all kinds spread along ditch 
banks and fence rows, and all plowed 
up together, and rock phosphate 
mixed in. I will drill this for cotton. 
What would be the best and cheapest 
fertilizer to use after drilling this 
compost? I want to use 300 pounds 
on this compost. Will tobacco dust 
at $28 a ton f. o. b. Baltimore be a 
reasonable price?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I suppose that kerosene oil will kill 
the bacteria and kill the peanuts, too. 
I have driven ants by using a strong 
decoction made by boiling green wil- 
low shoots in water. You can, how- 
ever, destroy the ants by getting 
some carbon bisulphide and putting a 
teaspoonful on each ant hill. 

If your land needs lime, spread it 
broadcast and harrow in_ before 
planting the peanuts. The effect of 
lime on peanuts is largely due to the 
release of potash insoluble in the 
soil. Acid phosphate will also have 
some such effect by reason of the 
large amount of sulphate of lime it 
carries. Some lime spread broadcast 
after turning under the corn stalks 
and disked in will help in the decom- 
position of the stalks. 

I assume that the “manure” you 
mention is the cleaning of the richer 
soil along the ditch banks and fenee 
rows and is not stable manure. This 
spread broadcast will give some help 
to cotton. Then use a fertilizer made 
by mixing cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate in equal amounts. Tobac- 
co dust at $28 a ton is a stiff price, 
but will furnish potash more cheaply 
than you could now with potash 
salts. Perhaps you might get it 
cheaper from the American Tobacco 
Co., at Durham, N. C. It was well 
worth buying years ago at $10 to $12 
a ton. 





Knew Lucerne When a Boy 


de HEN I was a boy we grew a 

clover-like plant called lucerne 
and cut many tons of it. My recol- 
lection is that it looked like alfalfa. 
Can the seed be gotten now and 
where. I would be glad to know how 
to sow and cultivate it.” : 

Yes, when I was a little boy I re- 
member the first patch of lucerne I 
ever saw and was very much inter- 
ested in its luxuriant growth. In the 
same neighborhood where I saw that 
patch they are now growing broad 
fields of it, and nowadays they cail it 
alfalfa, and you can get the seed in 
plenty from seedsmen. Sow the land 
in peas and turn these under early in 
August and apply a ton or more of 
lime an acre and harrow in well. 
Then from the middle to the last of 
August sow 25 pounds of the seed an 
acre and brush in with a smoothing 
harrow. Apply in the preparation 
400 pounds of acid phosphate an acre. 


It Costs Too Much 


“T HAVE received from Chicago 

some printed matter about dry 
pulverized sheep manure. Can you 
give me your opinion as to its use as 
a top-dressing for eggplants and to- 
matoes? Is it better than cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate?” 

I have tried the pulverized sheep 
manure and did not get any results 
that would warrant its use, consider- 
ing its cost. Delivered at your place 
from Chicago it would probably cost 
over $20 a ton, and in my experience 
it is not worth half as much as cot- 
tonseed meal. It might give good re- 
sults used as heavily as stable ma- 
nure, but that would be too costly. 
After two seasons’ tests I dropped it 
as not worth its cost. Use cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate mixed 
equally. 








Killing Cut Worms 
"ae do you recommend to 
kill cut worms? I have used 
slug shot, but do not find it in our lo- 
cal stores. Is arsenate of lead the 
proper thing to use for insects on Ir- 
ish potatoes and melons?” 

I mix 1 part Paris green in 50 parts 
wheat bran made slightly damp to 
cause it to stick on the bran. Scatter 
this around the plants liable to be at- 
tacked, and the cut worms will eat it 
and die. Then if a plant is cut, hunt 
for the cut worm buried near by and 
destroy it. Lead arsenate, 1 pound of 
the paste to 30 gallons of water, or 1 
pound of the powder to 40 gallons of 
water, with some corn syrup added to 
make it stick better, will be effective 
on potato beetles and the borers in 
melons. 
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THE DRAFT OF PLOWS 


Numerous tests show the following ta- 
ble a good basis for figuring the draft 
of plows: 


DRAFT PER SQUARE INCH OF CROSS 
SECTION OF PLOW 





In sandy 800) ....cs0cs02 tO 3 pounds 
In corn stubble Pere 3 pounds 
In wheat stubble ..... 4 pounds 
In blue gre s 6 pounds 
In June grass sod 6 pounds 
In clover 800 4 .sc0s0% 7 pounds 
PPD CIGY. ROU» o.024.6.0 6-o dase 8 pounds 
iit Prairie. BOG . 2.106% * 15 pounds 
EM:  ViPRi GOR 64.0:42-s0-0% 15 pounds 
Bh BUN 4.66% 60 8 eevee 20 pounds 
Example—Suppose a plow rig has two 


14-inch bottoms, and the depth to be 
plowed is 6 inches. A cross section of 
each plow is therefore 14x6 inches, or 84 
square inches. Twice this for two bot- 
toms is 168 square inches. Since, in san- 
dy soil, the pressure per square inch is 
three pounds,—then 

168x383 Ibs.—504 Ibs.—draft in sandy soil. 

—Tractor Farming. 











HE first tillage implements of 
which we have any knowledge 
were made to get seed into the 


ground. They were hand tools with, 


the general features of a hoe. Later 
on these implements were pulled in- 
stead of being pushed. No doubt this 
idea developed into the plow, an im- 
plement that was first drawn or push- 
ed by man. 

The plow was one of the first de- 
vices invented by man. The ancient 
Egyptians had a plow, and pictures 
of farmers plowing are to be found 
among the oldest records. The Egyp- 
tians developed the plow until it had 





i, 

BLACK-LAND PLOW THAT DOES GOOD 
WORK IN STICKY, TENACIOUS CLAYS 
a beam, a shank and a handle. The 
next step in the development was to 
to shoe the point and wearing parts 
with iron, and this was done very 
early, for it is recorded in history 
written eleven hundred years B. C. 

Jethro Tull was born in 1674 and 
died in 1740. With him began the 
evolution of modern farm machinery. 
Tull gave much attention to plows. 
Tis strange,” he says, “that no au- 
thor should have written fully of the 
Fabric of Plows. Some waste their 
whole lives studying how to arm 
death with new engines of horror and 
inventing an infinite variety of 
slaughter, but they think it beneath 
men of learning to employ their 
learned labor in the invention of new 
instruments for increasing bread.” 

4 
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Development of the Modern 
Plow 


HOMAS Jefferson was among the 
first to give thought to the im- 
provement of the plow. Daniel Web- 
ster designed and helped to build a 
plow in 1836 to be used on his own 
farm. Charles Newbold, of New Jer- 
sey, received the first patent on a 
plow in 1797. Next a patent was 
granted to Jethro Wood, his plow 
being made almost entirely of iron. 
John Lane was among the first to 
make use of steel in plow making. 
Much credit is due John Lane who 
conceived of and patented soft-cen- 
tered steel in 1809. This consisted of 
a layer of high carbon steel on each 
side of a soft center, and proved to 
be very much easier to temper with- 
out warping than a homogenous 
steel, or a steel with a soft backing. 
It is an enormous interval of his- 
tory that stretches between the old 
two-animal Egyptian wooden plow of 
more than four thousand years ago 
and the present turning and pulver- 
izing hardened'steel plow and the en- 


gine driven set of plows frequently 
found on our farms. The plows first 
used were very simple and inefficient, 
but they have been developed until 
they now seem almost perfect. 

With the invention of numberless 
machines for all kinds of purposes, 
there is danger that we may over- 
look the great importance of the sim- 
pler tillage tools. The old Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture adopted a plow as its emblem 
and gave a medal that had an image 
of a plow on one side. It is gratify- 
ing that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture holds to the plow 
as its emblem. Let us not forget 
that “Civilization begins and ends 
with the plow.” 

a 


Two Types of Plows 


HERE are two types of plows— 
the moldboard and the revolving 
disk plow. The principle underlying 
the pulverizing action of the mold- 
board may be represented by run- 
ning it under a pile of say eight flexi- 
ble sheets or layers. The action of 
the moldboard plow on the turrow 
slice tends to force the soil particles 
to slide over one another. The re- 
volving disk plow, with its concave 
disks moving obliquely through the 
soil, tends to shear the soil layer 
much more than the moldboard plow. 
The sulky or wheel plow has been 
developed comparatively recently. 
The first successful sulky plow was 
invented by F. S. Davenport in 1864. 
The disk plow was_ produced 
through the efforts of inventors to 
reduce the draft due to the sliding 
friction on the moldboard. However, 
the draft of the disk plow is more 
often heavier for the amount of work 
done than the draft of the moldboard 
plow. In sticky soils where the mold- 
board plow will not scour, the disk 
plow will usually do good work. In 
very hard ground where it is impos- 
sible to plow with a moldboard plow, 
the disk will often do good work 
and, apparently, with much less draft. 
Hillside or reversible moldboard 
and disk plows are required in locali- 
ties where it is too steep to throw 
the furrow uphill. Reversible plows 
are also used in irrigation districts 





TYPE OF SANDY-LAND PLOW 


where dead furrows interfere with 
the carrying of water on the land. 

Subsoil plows are used in loosening 
the ground to a greater depth than 
can be readily done with the surface 
plow. The subsoil plow is usually 
used at the same time as the regular 
plow, following in the furrows made 
by it. 

The modern moldboard plow has 
the shear cutting edge, landslide, 
frog, brace, beam, clevis and handles. 
The entire plow detached from the 
beam is often spoken of as the plow 
bottom. The varying types and con- 
ditions of soil have led to the de- 
signing of several general types of 
plow bottoms, each with its form of 
moldboard and shear. Some manu- 
facturers build plows with inter- 
changeable moldboards and _ shears, 
and thus the same plow may be used 
in a variety of soils. Sulky plows 
are now usually made with inter- 
changeable bottoms. 

54 


Draft of Plows 


HE draft of plows varies greatly 
with conditions—the nature of 
the soil and the amount of moisture 
present. Professor King draws the 
following conclusions from a long 





| Uncle John Says— 











I ‘believe in this ’ere culture fer girls, 
but I’m strongest for the kind that’s got 
common sense enough in it to make bis- 
cuits or do somethin’ fer a baby with the 
colic. 





series of tests in England and 
America: 

1, Plows of the same width of fur- 
rows have more draft per square 
inch of cross section of furrow as 
the depth increases. 

2. Plows of the same depth of fur- 
row have more draft per square inch 
as they increase in width. 

It is generally asserted that the 
draft of sulky plows is less than that 
of walking plows, because the fric- 
tion of the sole and landslide is 
transferred to the well oiled bearings 
of the carriage. Draft tests seem to 
indicate that there is little difference 
between the sulky and walking plows 
per square inch of furrow. 

In plowing it must be remembered 
that much depends on the shape of 
the moldboard, the wetness of the 
soil, and the depth of the furrow 
slice. With a given plow, the deeper 
the furrow slice the greater will be 
the pulverizing effect and the greater 
the danger of puddling the soil if it 
is too wet. 

The following quotation from F. H. 
King will assist in the selection of 
the proper plow to use: “It is clear, 
from the mechanical action of the 
plow, that its form should be adapted 
to the type of soil. If the soil has a 
tendency to be too open and porous, 
and is naturally coarse grained like 
the sandy soils, it should be plowed 
with a steep moldboard when a little 
Over-wet and as deep as conditions 
will permit, so as to break down the 
granulation and secure a finer, closer 
texture. If the soil is generally too 
close in texture, is heavy and soggy, 
it needs to be plowed with a less 
steep moldboard, so as to shear into 
thicker layers and form granules of 
larger size. If the plowing must be 
done when the soil is a little too wet, 
a less steep moldboard should be 
used, and the depth made as shallow 
as the conditions will permit. If the 
soil has become too dry and is not 
pulverizing enough, the steeper plow, 
run at a greater depth, will do the 
work better.” 

Plowing should: (1) bury vegeta- 
tion; (2) bring plant food from be- 
low; (3) increase the water-holding 
capacity; (4) prepare the seed bed. 

Time of plowing should be deter- 
mined by: (1) the type of soil; (2) 
the condition of the soil; (3) the crop 
to be planted. 











One Big Day 
ET’S make Saturday, April 29, 
the big day of the entire Jubi- 
lee Campaign. 
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It’s the last day, as the Jubilee 
offers wind up with April. 


It’s the last chance to give your 
friends the advantage of a six- 
months Jubilee trial subscription 
at half price—only 25 cents for a 
full half year. 


It’s also your last chance to fin- 
ish up that club and earn the re- 
wards you are counting on. 


Just think of the great things 
that have been accomplished in 
one day. You can work wonders 
in a day if you go out at it right. 





You Can 
OU can get ten 25-cent Jubilee 
subscriptions Saturday the 29th 
—the Big Day and the Last Day 
of the Jubilee Campaign. Why 
not? It means a splendid reward 
for one day’s effort. 





For Boys 
O MAKE the last day the “sure 
* nuff” big day, can’t we count 
on each and everyone of our boy 
friends to get us at least one trial 
25-cent subscription. 


To every boy that responds to 
this call we will remember and 
give you advantage of some special 
propositions later. We are count- 
ing on you. 





For Girls 
N NEXT wecek’s issue we will 
announce a Home Canning Out- 
fit as a reward for clubs. 


The special 25-cent trial Jubilee 
subscriptions that you secure Sat- 
urday the 29th will count on your 
credits for the Canning Outft. You 
will never be able to get them so 
easily as right now today. Tell 
the folks it’s the last chance to get 
in on the Jubilee Half-price offer 
and get them. 


We are counting on our girl 
friends to make a big showing on 
the 29th, the Last and Big Day. 


Dear Progressive Farmer :— 

I am anxious to earn a complete 
Home Canning Outfit. Please send 
me full description and any helpful 
suggestions, as I intend to work in 


-arnest and earn one. 
NING ss o:6. 5.6 6i9-tie sc 0:8 9-00-0089 4.00 RR 
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I want to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of The Progressive Farmer. We are 
using it for class reference work and 


find it the most instructive and helpful 
paper.—Ellen D. Schultz, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

I have long wished for a school course 
in agriculture, and when The Progres- 


sive Farmer began to come to my mail 
box the beginning of a realization of my 
hope was at hand, It is really an edu- 
cation in scientific farming,—A, Nicode- 
mus, Jonesboro, Ark. 


~~. 


When I commenced reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer I was making 20 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, and with its as- 
sistance on the same land last year I 
made an average of. 53 bushels to the 
acre, and other crops in proportion.—J,. 
E. ‘Peters, Pollock, La. : 
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Study Fertilizers, and Buy and Use Only What You Need 








By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 














OME years ago I took occasion 
to glance over the reports of the 
analyses of various commercial 


fertilizers offered as published by a 
state 


department of agriculture. I 
counted over 130 
different brands. 
They had names 
given by the vari- 
ous manufacturers. 
Some were called 





“Special for To- 

bacco,” “Wheat 

Grower,” “Special 

Cotton Fertiliz- 

, = er “Grop. Pro= 

PROF. MASSEY ducer,” and a lot 

ef other names. And every one of 


them was precisely the same thing, 
the well known 2-8-2. And many 
times farmers using different brands 
will contend for their favorite brand 
and declare that it is better than an- 
other brand, when in fact they might 
have been taken from the same pile. 


Study Analyses, Not Brands 


AY no attention to the brand name 

of a fertilizer. That is only for 
the manufacturer’s convenience; 
study what the article contains as 
shown by the reports published by 
the chemists analyzing the different 
brands. A low-priced fertilizer is al- 
ways a low grade, and may be more 
costly, when the amount of plant 
food in it is considered, than a brand 
with a higher price. Study the mar- 
ket value of the plant food contained 
in each brand, for on this the agricul- 
tural value will largely depend. 

Then, above all, study your soil and 
its needs so that you need not spend 
money for what you do not need. 
Then study the elements that go to 
give value to the fertilizer. As you 
have been often told, the ones that 
are more important to be supplied in 
a fertilizer are nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium. Other things are nec- 
essary for plant growth, but are us- 
ually so abundant in soils that we do 
not need to make them a part of the 
fertilizer. 

Nitrogen is a gas that constitutes 
the larger part of the air we breathe. 
Of course we cannot mix a gas in our 
fertilizer, but must get it chemically 
combined with other things so that it 
can be held in the soil in a form in 
which plants can get it. When oxygen 
and hydrogen are combined chemi- 
eally with nitrogen we have nitric 
acid, and when nitric acid is in the 
soil it will at once seek a base with 
which to unite and form a salt or ni- 
trate. This base may be lime, pot- 
ash, soda or some other alkaline sub- 
stance. This work of making nitrates 
in the soil is*carried on by different 
forms of bacteria. When organic 
matter containing nitrogen is placed 
in the soil, such as cottonseed meal, 
one form of bacteria goes to work to 
break it down and form ammonia. 
Another feeds on ammonia and pro- 
duces a nitrite, and a third form car- 
ries this further by the formation of 
nitric acid and a nitrate. 

It has been found that plants never 
use nitrogen until it is in the form of 
a nitrate. Since the nitrate of soda 
is already in that form, it is the most 
quickly used of any form of nitrogen 
we can apply to the soil, and as a ni- 
trate is very soluble, it is easily 
washed from the soil, and hence ni- 
trate of soda should be applied only 
when plants are growing so that they 


can use it at once and prevent its 
loss. 
Fertilizer makers always put the 


amount of nitrogen in their goods as 
ammonia, because the figures look 
bigger, when in fact there is no am- 
monia in it usually, but nitrogen in 
organic matter, such as fish or cot- 
tonseed meal, which must go through 
the changes in the soil, making am- 
monia, and thence to a nitrate. The 


2 per cent of ammonia on the sacks is 
simply 1.65 per cent nitrogen. That 
is, there is in each 200-pound sack 
3.30 pounds of nitrogen. 

Phosphorus and Potassium 
HOSPHORUS is another element 
which we cannot use pure, for 

pure phosphorus will burn on expos- 
ure to the air. We get it in the bones 
of animals and in the lime rock con- 
taining phosphorus in combination. 
In either case it is largely insoluble, 
and is made available by dissolving 
the bone or rock in sulphuric acid. 
When the phosphate rock is thus dis- 
solved the phosphorus is made avail- 
able and a large percentage of sul- 
phate of calcium is formed, common- 
ly called plaster. The agricultural 
value of this acid phosphate depends 
on the percentage of the oxidized 
phosphorus it contains. which for a 
convenient term we call phosphoric 


especially the black peaty soils of the 
reclaimed swampy lands. Hence in 
buying a fertilizer you need to know 
what it contains and whether all the 
ingredients are needed on your land. 
And always remember that the per- 


centage simply means so many 
pounds in 100 pounds. Thus 16 per 
cent acid phosphate simply means 


that there are 16 pounds of the phos- 
phoric acid in each 100 pounds, or 32 
pounds in each sack. Then a 2-8-2 
fertilizer will contain 33 pounds of 
nitrogen, 160 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 40 pounds of potash, or 233 
pounds of plant food in 2,000 pounds. 
Then by figuring the contents of the 
higher grade and comparing prices, 
you can easily find out which is real- 
ly the cheaper. 

Then when by good farming and 
the storing of the soil with humus 
you can save buying potash, you have 
made that much, for a dollar saved is 





{This week's 
all our series, 
it will make 


“Success Talk for Boys” 


an excellent declamation for 


OUR first duty as boys is to 

do the thing that ought to be 

done first. Wisdom is know- 
ing what one ought to do next, 
and virtue is doing it. Wisdom 
and virtue are the foundations of 
success in life; and as life goes on 
comes your great, constant duty 
towards yourself. So live every 
day that your after-self—the man 
that you ought to be—may in his 
own time be possible, be actual. 
Far away—1930, 1940—he stands 
waiting his turn, this man you 
ought to be. His body, his brain 
and his soul are in your boyish 
hands. He cannot help himself. 
Whatever he is depends on you. 
Will you bring for him a brain 
not spoiled by dissipation, a mind 
trained to think and act, a ner- 
vous system true as a dial in its 
response to truth? Will you let 





THE MAN YOU OUGHT TO BE 


Every Young Boy Now Has Possibilities of High and Noble 
Manhood in 1930, 1940, and Later—Dr. Jordan Urges Boys So to 
Live That These Possibilities May Be Realized 


is one of the noblest and most inspiring in 
We should not only like for our farm boys to read it carefully, but 


use in schools. Dr. Jordan was for many 
years President of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, is famous as a peace advo- 
cate, and has written many notable books. Next week’s ‘‘Success Talk’ will be by 
the Vice-President of the United States, 


Hon. Thomas R. Marshall.] 


him take your place, gaining 
through your experiences, hallow- 
ed through your joys, strengthen- 
ed through your friendships, build- 
ing on them his own? 

Or will you fling all this away, 
decreeing, wanton-like, that the 
man you might have been shall 
never, so long as the world shall 
last, have a chance to exist? Will 
you throw away his inheritance 
before he has had a chance to 
touch it, will you turn over to him 
a brain distorted, a body diseased, 
a will without training, a spinal 
cord grown through and through 
with that devil grass we call “wild 
oats”? 

This is the problem you must 
decide today, and every day. The 
hour of your choice is the crisis in 
your destiny. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 








acid, and the amount of which is so- 
luble in the soil water. 

The third of the three most essen- 
tial elements is potassium. This is a 
metal, and we cannot use a pure me- 
tal as a fertilizer. Hence we get 
it in various combinations associ- 
ated with oxygen, making what 
we call potash. In most of our clay 
soils potash exists in inexhaustible 
amounts as an insoluble silicate of 
potash. This is especially the case 
with the red clay soils resulting from 
the decomposition of rock. 


This insoluble silicate can be 
brought into use as fast as crops 


need it if the farmer maintains and 
increases the organic decay in his 
soil. Lime occasionally and use acid 
phosphate liberally, for the plaster in 
this material will materially help in 
the release of potash. 

Therefore a farmer on these clay 
loam soils has not any need for buy- 
ing potash in a fertilizer if he farms 
right. Even with tobacco, a large to- 
bacco grower in the bright tobacco 
section of southern Virginia says 
that after many years experience he 
has found that artificial applications 
of potash are wholly needless on his 
soil under this method of cultivation. 


Light Sandy Soils May Need Potash 


HE soils where applications of 
potash are needed are the light 
sandy soils of the Coastal Plain, and 


a dollar made. Then, too, when 
through the same course of systema- 
tic farming you always have a clover 
sod covered with the farm manure to 
turn for corn, you can save in the 
cost of the c.-n crop. I know one 
Southern farmer who makes several 
thousand bushels of corn every year 
and claims that it costs him 11 cents 
a bushel and he averages 75 cents a 
bushel for it, and he does not buy a 
cent’s worth of commercial fertilizer 
for the corn, but always has a ma- 
nured sod for it, and the corn crop 
puts his land into fine condition for 
the wheat crop, which he makes at 
rate of 35 bushels an acre. 

You can save by making corn in 
the same way, for after you have 
your land well stored with humus 
and are growing.and using legume 
crops you will finally need to buy no 
nitrogen, and you save that and can 
use the cheaper form of phosphorus 
in the raw pulverized phosphate 
rock. I know farmers in a highly de- 
veloped section of Pennsylvania who 
buy no fertilizer but the phosphate 
rock, and that for their wheat only, 
and these men make money. You 
can increase your income and save 
what you now spend to a large extent 
by knowing what your soil needs and 
supplying it in the most economical 
manner, and using only such fertiliz- 
ing materials as your soil obliges you 
to use. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS A 
NECESSITY 





Modern Conditions Call for Economy 
in Production—Implements Must Be 
Properly Cared For 


ARMING today without improved 

implements is going back to the 
days of our forefathers. Time then 
was not such an important factor as 
it is with us. Rapid means of trans- 
portation, which make competition 
greater, is a factor that must be con- 
sidered. Fruits, vegetables, and gen- 
eral farm products can now be mar- 
keted many miles distant. Those sec- 
tions having the same latitude and 
similar climatic conditions must com- 
pete in getting their produce to the 
market early in the season. The price 
at that time is always higher than 
when the markets are full. It is im- 
possible to perform by hand the 
amount of labor necessary for exten- 
sive or even intensive cropping, un- 
less on a very small scale. 

Since machinery is necessary and 
different implements are available for 
the various kinds of work, it is es- 
sential to have at least several, if crop 
production is to be economical. It is 
also a big advantage to care for the 
machinery, as in a humid climate it 
will soon rust away. Care must be 
used in selecting all implements so 
as to buy those that perform more 
than one particular function. In oth- 
er words, it is wise to obtain the 
standard machine and not the special 
ones. It does not require hard work 
to spend several hundred dollars for 
farm implements. Every one is usu- 
ally efficient when new, and will re- 
main so if cared for. 


The bulk of all the land in the Gulf 
states has been plowed for this 
spring. Plows need not be very ex- 
pensive if walking ones only are used. 
However, they will be used very little 
now until the oat crop has been har- 
vested. Any plow performing the best 
work must have a highly polished 
share, moldboard, and landslide. Time 
is required to get these parts in that 
condition. If a good coating of axle 
grease is put on them when this part 
of the farm work is done, they will 
be in much better shape for use next 
time. Other than this, they should be 
protected from rains by shelter. Not 
only should your plows be handled 
in this manner, but all other imple- 
ments as well. Grease is cheaper 
than new machines. It is even a good 
plan to wipe all parts of plows, disks, 
and cultivators with a greased cloth 
every night when they are in daily 
use. If a rain should fall, the polish- 
ed portions would scour quite readily 
again. 

The life of the average farm imple- 
ment is too short. Grain binders last 
only four or five years on the aver- 
age, while rice binders will perform 
their functions just about one or two 
years. Most every one has seen 
binders 15 years old still doing good 
work. Why? Simply because care 
has been given them. All bolts kept 
tightened by going over the machine 
twice a day or even more frequently, 
is an excellent thing. Further, the 
operator must be able to run his ma- 
chine and keep a sharp lookout for 
loose parts. Jolting will, in time, 
loosen nuts unless they are set. 

Robbing one implement for another 
is bad practice. Farm laborers will 
invariably do this unless strict orders 
have been given to the contrary. A 
small room equipped with extra bolts, 
nuts, and other accessories is a ne- 
cessity. By giving attention even to 
the simplest of machines, its life will 
be prolonged, and the longer one can 
use a machine, the greater has been 
its earning capacity. 

A. F. KIDDER. 





Two natives of the Emerald Isle were dis- 
cussing, with evident irritation, the immi- 
gration problem, : 

“Thim furriners is gettin’ an awful hold 
in this counthry,’’ said Tim. 

“Thrue for yez,” answered the 
he transferred his corn-cob pipe to 
side of his mouth. “I wuz readin’ 
evenin’ the list av min naturalized 
Corcoran, an’ ivery wan av thim 
rin!”"—Exchanege. 
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What Progressive Farmers Are Doing 








WINNING THE FIGHT AGAINST 
THE BOLL WEEVIL 


Diversification, Sensibly Applied, Has 
Put This Mississippi County on the 
Highway to Prosperity, Despite the 
Mexican Invader 


ERHAPS it will seem odd to the 

average person to hear that the 
most densely boll weevil inhabited 
section of Mississippi five years ago 
has now emerged from the grasp of 
tnis little pest and is on the wave of 
prosperity. But that’s the fact of the 
case, and this section that was in 
sich a sad state of affairs in 1910 is 
now one of the champion agricul- 
tural sections of the state of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Hlow the boll weevil worked won- 
ders in the agricultural development 
of Yazoo County and the neighboring 
sections is shown in a letter written 
by Mr. R. H. Douthat, Secretary of 
the Yazoo Commercial Club, to an 
inquiry received from Dawson, Ga. 
The boll weevil is just beginning to 
invade that section of Georgia, and 





the writer of the inquiry has asked * 


the Yazoo Commercial Club for infor- 
mation as to what methods were used 
to combat the destructive work of 
the little Mexican pest. Mr. Douthat’s 
letter is as follows: 

“T have your letter regarding the 
boll weevil infestation of this terri- 
tory, and feel that I would like very 
much to speak some word of encour- 
agement. 

“But the measure of success to be 
achieved by your people so much de- 
pends upon the people themselves 
that I do not feel that I could offer 
advice upon the subject. I will, there- 
fore, confine myself to our own ex- 
perience. 

“The boll weevil invaded our county 
in the fall of 1910, and for at least 
three years our people were in des- 
perate straits. All business except 
banking business suffered very much 
in the way of earnings. The farmers 
lost heart, and many were the in- 
stances where the farmer lost his 
land by foreclosure. Many of them 
were even unable to pay the interest 
on money borrowed to make their 
crops. 

“The entire plan of doing business 
in this territory has changed from a 
credit basis to practically a cash ba- 
sis. The one-crop system (cotton) 
was responsible for our failure to 
meet the conditions presented, and 
profiting by the experience of other 
counties infested by the weevil, we 
set about to correct our defect. 

“This was done by encouraging the 
farmer to diversify his crops. We 
have met with a large measure of 
success in this plan, and I can say 
frankly that our people are in better 
condition today than they have been 
since the invasion of the weevil. 
Grain and livestock have taken the 
place of cotton, and we are just now 
beginning to reap the harvest from 
our efforts along this line. Cattle and 
hogs are being shipped to the mar- 
kets of the world at a handsome 
profit to our farmers, and of course 
other lines of business are beginning 
to feel the beneficial effect. 

“T don’t know whether or not you 
are wedded to the one-crop as we 
were, but presume you are. If so, 
then the question of diversification 
presents so many problems that it 
will require years of patient effort to 
educate your people to it. Every de- 
tail will have to be worked out, 
based upon local conditions, and the 
result will be measured by the dispo- 
sition of your people to take hold of 
the new methods. Our people were 
slow to take hold and I dare say that 
you are going to have the same trou- 
ble. Bear in mind that every man has 
an independent mind, and must be 
convinced not by advice and hearsay 
evidence, but by hard living condi- 
tions. 


“It seems that every community 
must go through this rub, for I have 
never heard of a _ single instance 
where a people would believe even 
one-half of what they hear about the 
weevil. They all believe that the 
Lord is going to pick them out as 
the favored few, and allow them to 
make just one more crop of cotton, 
but I am here to tell you that He is 
not going to do it. He makes the 
rain to fall upon the just and the un- 
just alike, and the same rule applies 
in the case of the boll weevil. 

“Wherever a cotton stalk grows in 
these United States is suitable for 
the weevil to invade, and there is no 
deadline. He will be more destruc- 
tive the first three years than any 
time thereafter, but, like the poor, 
he ‘will be ever with you’ after he 
arrives. 


“The method employed to fight him 
in this county was first the employ- 
ment by our county authorities of a 
thoroughly competent Government 
farm demonstrator, whose. efforts 
have completely transformed farm 
conditions, and at last our folks 
are adopting his methods in earn- 
est. We also employed an expert 
in tick eradication, and at last are 
permitted to ship our cattle to any 
market, with the assurance of receiv- 
ing the top market price. You cannot 
ship ticky cattle to any market, and 
if you go into the livestock business, 
you must first get rid of your ticks. 

“Cattle and hogs are now being 
shipped from Yazoo County by car- 
loads, and the money is rolling in. 
Our bank deposits are now greater 
than they have been in the history of 
the county, and I believe if you will 
adopt the same plans as old Yazoo, 
your people will eventually enjoy 
their old-time prosperity.” 


M. ANDERSEN, Jr. 





One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 





months, 25 cents, Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2: five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


HAY MAKING SUGGESTIONS 
Mr. French Gives Some Pointers That 

Will Help Us to Get the Hay in at 

Less Cost and in Better Condition 


HE hay crop of our territory is, 

year by year, assuming a stronger 
place in the minds of the people, and 
this, in my judgment, is well. But this 
crop on very many farms, both North 
and South, is costing altogether too 
much to harvest, cases being known 
where a cost of $5 per ton was re- 
quired to place the nay in the barn 
or stack. And on the other hand, 
many more will testify to having 
harvested this crop, in a large way, 
at as low as 80 cents per ton. 

Anyone will admit that if hay can 
be harvested under right conditions 
at 80 cents per ton, $5 per ton means 
too heavy a tax to pay for obsolete 
methods or inferior judgment in han- 
dling the crop and, too, this amount 
per ton is more than hay is worth in 
some sections of the United States, 
and in many sections a $5 harvesting 
charge would eat up half the selling 
value of the crop. 

And even in the sections of our own 
territory where hay sells regularly at 
$20 per ton, one-fourth of its value 
seems too much to give up for the 
harvesting costs. The main difference 
in harvesting costs, I have found by 
quite careful observation to be based 
on judgment and machinery. 

When a boy I heard a big practical 
farmer say that hay couldn’t be cured 
until it was down, meaning that in 
order to cure crops of hay economic- 
ally enough it must be cut at a time 
to keep men and teams busy while 
good weather lasted. And this is 
where the good judgment comes in. 
The boss must know what his crowd 
can handle, when directed to the best 
advantage by a man who knows, 
when using the most economical tools 
possible under his conditions, and 
when these tools are in the best 
working condition. Then, too, the 
weather reports should be studied 
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the wattles attached to his jowls. 





WHICH KIND ARE YOU RAISING? 


Tie above genuine photograph shows a contrast in results in 





the care, breeding, feeding and management of hogs. 
On the left is an eight-months-old Berkshire, weighing 240 


On the right is an eleven-months-old razorback, weighing 40 


The picture above shows the two hogs taken together, so as to 
show contrast in sizes. The lower two pictures are taken separately 
—the picture of the razorback being enlarged so as to show what 
a hog ought not to be. Note his conformation, crest of bristles, and 


Which kind are you raising—the sort that weigh 240 pounds at 
eight months, or 40 pounds at eleven months? 











constantly, and if possible have the 

ulk of the cutting done when the 
weather is clearing after each storm, 
so that the entire period between 
storms may be utilized in curing and 
hauling. 

I know of no piece of work on the 
farm in which judgment counts for 
more than in haying, and, too, it is 
the sort of judgment that must be ac- 
quired by constant study, for it is not 
the kind that may be learned from 
books. Take it from me, though, that 
it is the kind one must have if he 
would harvest large crops of hay at 
the minimum of cost in labor. 

Where a large acreage is to be 
handled the cutting may well start, 
in my opinion, by the time the bulk 
of the plants are in full bloom. The 
hay will not be quite as heavy as that 
cut just after the blooms have fallen 
or even a few days after that time, 
but if well cured will be of superb 
quality and the chances are that, even 
with the early start, much of the crop 
will stand too long and the hay be- 
come less palatable and nutritious 
because of growing woody. 

Let every machine that is to be put 
in commission during haying be thor- 
oughly overhauled and extra blades, 
guard plates, rivets, etc., be on hand 
in abundance. And don’t try to 
scrimp on forks. I have seen a man 
lose one-third of a day during the 
height of the season, going to town 
for a fork to replace a broken one, 
when the fork could have been pur- 
chased at the same price two weeks 
before and been waiting in the shop. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





ECONOMY IN HANDLING MA- 
NURES 


Mr. Dreher Uses a Drill, and Says It 
Is a Labor-saver He Would Not Be 
Without 


AVING read with much interest, 

several of your articles on how to 
handle barnyard manures, and seeing 
nothing in regard to the drill method, 
I'll give just a bit of my experience, 
thinking that it might be beneficial 
to some brother farmer. 

First, I make it a rule to handle just 
as much manure as possible, and, sec- 
ond, to handle it just as little as pos- 
sible. Why? Because the more han- 
dled the greater the expense and loss 
of ‘ammonia. 

For 12 months in the year I keep 
all stalls well bedded, using principal- 
ly leaves and straw. Early each fall 
stalls are emptied and the manure 
spread for the grain crop. Then I set 
about to refill stalls, and keep them 
well bedded during the winter 
months and by early spring again 
have lots of manure. 

For drilling, I use a Dixie compost 
drill, which holds about 12 bushels, 
that can very easily be handled by 
one man and mule. With one hand 
and machine you can handle from 12 
to 14 tons per day, depending largely 
on the condition of the manure. This 
machine is very easily adjusted so as 
to put out any amount desired. The 
good points about the drill are that 
your manure is made so very fine and 
there is no break in its feed, one con- 
tinuous flow from end to end, and 
from dawn till dark. 

I found the darkey and the hamper 
basket would never do. They were 
entirely too slow, too unreliable, and 
too expensive, and the manure fell 
here and there in lumps, sometimes 
thick sometimes thin. And what a 
job it was to get it put out with such 
labor, for I’ve seen them leave pieces 
of rows here and there in the field. 
So I got busy and decided I must do 
something to get rid of this obsolete 
method, and seeing the Dixie drill I 
bought one, and consider it money 
well spent, and don’t see how any 
farmer who has lots of manure to 
handle can well be without one. 


S. L. DREHER. 





Make old roofs good as new. 


Raintyte Brand 
Black Asbestos 


wee Paint ... 


for iron, tin, shingle, metal or 
paper roofs 





One application will pre- 
serve a roof from 5 to 10 
years. 
$1.00 per gallon prepaid 
12 gallons or over 10c less 


Write for prices and circular 
Whitaker Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
Com 
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GP Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
zi Fence already sold to 400,000 
farmers. ‘actory Prices, 
 Freignt Prepaid. 150 styles 

13c per rod up. Gates an 

Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
= Grown FENCE & WIRE CO. 
. - Cteveland, Ohio 


Y COCK COVERS 


Special 8 oz. duck complete 
with tie ropes $26 per 100. Water 
and mildew proofed $5 extra. 
Send 50c for sample. Larger 
sizes and stack and machine 
covers at low prices. 
Makers of Famous Kant Come Off 
Cow Biankets 
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$25 per Mt 00 


uttieropes,size Fond du Lac Awning & Tent Co. 
7 31-2x31-2ft. Dept. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


For ROADS, STREETS, 
TERRACES, 
GET THE 


UNIT 


MADE BY 


CALL-WATT CO., Richmond, Va, 





The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 
ve beans from the mown vines, 
whgat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect ondikination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. “‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

gs free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 

Morristown, Tonn. 
a ae 








$44 Years the Stand- 
: ] ard 


A Money Maker For You 
Strongest. Most Dur- 
able, Most Economical, WJaroes Queen 
and Simplest Baler Made—best work— 
capacity 10 perfect bales in 6 ndnutes— 
exclusive features. ully guaranteed 650styles. Hand, 
Horse, Belt and Engine Power. Write for free catalog. 
Whitman AgriculturalCo., 6943 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


NITROGEN -BACTERIA 


For inoculating Cowpeas, Beans, Clovers, etc. 

Acre, $1.00; 5 acres, $4.00, postpaid. Guaranteed 

fresh. LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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MARKETING THE PEACH CROP 


Peaches Are Quickly Perishable and 
Care in Picking and Packing Are 
Essential if Good Returns Are to 
Be Obtained 


HE peach is the most perishable 

of fruits. Successful marketing 

depends upon careful picking, 

grading, and packing. To secure a 

fair profit means that the individual 

growers must put 

up the most at- 

tractive product 

possible. To gain 

a reputation and 

to maintain it, the 

growers must be 

honest. Every 

crate or basket 

should be labeled 

with the grower’s 

MR. HAYDEN name, where 

the variety, the grade, and 

the number of peaches the receptacle 

contains. It is a well known fact that 

an attractive label is a business asset 

when the grade and quality of the 
fruit is maintained. 

The fruit is disposed of in many 
ways. Some ship to the large mar- 
kets, others market locally, and sell 
the surplus to home canneries. The 
great majority of growers sell f.o.b. 
or consign their shipments. The for- 
mer is preferable, but the commission 
men are not prone to purchase fruit 
at the loading station when growers 
are easily induced to consign their 
shipments. Many a grower has fallen 
into the clutches of commission mer- 
chants who send out “rainbow pfom- 
ises on morning glory stationery.” 
In exchange for a shipment of fruit, 
a bill for freight charges is rendered. 


grown, 


Care in Picking 
N HARVESTING peaches the dis- 


tance to be shipped is an important 
The peach 


age, and to be of the highest flavor 
and color it is essential that picking 
be postponed as long as practicable. 
not a safe criterion. 
begins to lighten 
and the shady places turn to a creamy 
white, the fruit is ready to be gath- 
ered. 

The half-bushel basket is the stand- 
ard picking receptable. To prevent 
bruising of the fruit, these baskets 
may be lined with burlap. A low- 
wheeled wagon with a broad, flat 
body is used in hauling the baskets to 
the packing houses and the crates of 
peaches to the loading station. All 
wagons should be equipped with 
strong, heavy springs. 

In large orchards the pickers 
divided into small squads, each 
supervised by an experienced 
man. Each picker is given tags 
stamped with his number, and he 
places one of them in every basket 
of fruit picked. Accordingly a com- 
plete check may be had on the effi- 
ciency of the individual pickers. 

Where the fruit is shipped in bas- 
kets, the packer may do the grading, 
for the fruit is simply placed in with- 
If the 
Georgia carrier is being 
utilized, careful grading is essential. 
The work of the grader is an import- 
ant one. It is his duty to remove all 
culls, over-ripe and decayed speci- 
mens. Fancy fruit packed with culls 
will not improve the latter or in- 
crease their market value. Then, too, 
eraders are judges of the work 


are 
being 
fore- 


six-basket 


Packing Hints 
H* RETOFORE practically 
peaches have been marketed 
the Georgia six-basket carrier. Re- 
cently the half-bushel basket has 
come into favor. This may be attrib- 
uted to several factors: 

1. Compared with the carrier, the 
initial cost is less. It is ready for 
use, no unnecessary assembling of 
crate material. It is durable and will 


all 
in 


| be of some value to the consumer. 


2. Less 
vesting 
houses 


labor is required in har- 
the crop. Expensive packing 
are not necessary, for the 
fruit may be packed as gathered from 
the trees. The services of the high- 
salaried expert packers is dispensed 
with. 

3. The expense of 
fruit and loading the 
to a minimum. 


handling the 
cars is reduced 
The fruit baskets are 
safely piled upon the top of each 
other. The fruit will carry to the 
market in better condition. 

Where the Georgia six-basket car- 
riers are used, three grades are rec- 
ognized, viz.: 2-1, 2-2, 3-2, or Extra 
Fancy, Fancy, and Choice. The diag- 
onal system of packing is to be pre- 
ferred to the straight. In the former 
the rows do not run straight across 
the basket, but go at an angle. In 
this way each peach is placed in a 
pocket, which wili reduce the danger 
of bruising to a minimum, 

To begin a 3-2 pack, a peach is 
placed in the lower left and right- 
hand corners, and a third one is 
placed in the center of the interven- 
ing space. A peach is put in the 
spaces to the left and right of the 
center one. This will leave three 
pockets to be filled by the third row 
With six rows to the layer and three 
layers to the basket, each will contain 
44 peaches; the capacity of the car- 
rier being 264. There is very little 
difference between the 3-2 and the 
2-2 pack. To begin the latter, place 
a peach in the lower left-hand corner 
and another between that one and 
the right-hand corner. The spaces 
formed are filled by two peaches— 
thus two and two until layer is com- 
plete. The second layer is started in 
the right-hand corner, thus filling the 
spaces formed by the first layer. The 
third layer will be directly over the 
first. The 2-2 pack, when complete, 
will contain 216 peaches. In starting 
a 2-1 pack, a peach is placed in both 
left and right-hand corners. The sec- 
ond row will consist of only one 
peach, that being spaced in a pocket 
formed by the first row. Fruit in this 
pack is classed as “Extra Fancy”. 

Every peach in a pack should be of 
the same grade. One poor specimen 
will lower the grade of entire 
carrier. When the crates are half- 
filled, an inspection is made and 
inferior fruit is removed. The crate 
is finished, again the inspector comes 
and passes upon the correctness of 
the pack. The top layer should ex- 
tend just enough above the sides of 
the crates to require a slight pressure 
on the top to nail it down. 

. \ HLAY DEN 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


LANT only stringless 

snap beans. 

Have a good vegetable garden and 
cut your grocery bill half. 

Along with your vegetable garden 
provide also for a flower garden. 

For a decorative or tropical effect 
the caladium (elephant ear) is per- 
haps unequaled by any other plant 
available for ordinary planting 

Start cultivation of the garden ear- 
ly, even before the plants are up, in 
order to retain the moisture in tte 
soil. 

Carrots, salsify and parsnips, being 
somewhat of a similar nature and re- 
quiring like treatment, are well 
adapted for planting on the same 
row. 

Asparagus may be kept fresh or 
even revived after it has become wilt- 
ed by placing the butts of the stalks 
in water. The same is true of let- 
tuce, 

Note that gra pes were not far 
enough advanced in growth to be in- 
jured by the recent cold weather—a 
strong argument in favor of making 
increased plantings of this delightful 
fruit. 

Much greater returns may be real- 
ized from strawberries if they are 
graded according to size before being 


the 





varieties of 


ain 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


placed on the market. The uniformly 
large berries should constitute one 
grade, the medium-sized berries an- 
other, and the small berries a third 
grade 

Now is the time to lay plans for fall 
exhibitions of fruits and vegetables. 
In order to make a good display of 
orchard and garden products at our 
county and state fairs it is necessary 
that we give attention to the matter 
during summer. Such displays 
late interest and may 
ucational. 


stimu- 
be strongly ed- 
J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist, 
Clemson College, S. C 





A Soil-building Farmer 


WIGHT years ago I bought a 250- 

acre farm on which there was 
very little cleared land, about three 
fourths of it being in forest and 
swamps. 

The first winter on my farm I had 
about 10 acres of timber cut. After 
each winter of cutting timber and 
clearing iand I had about 25 acres ot 
partly ruined jand which was in gul- 
lies and forest but in cultivation. In 
the new grounds that I did not plant 
in corn i sowed wheat and clover 
After I had cleared and got my wood 
land in good shape, I turned to the 
lowlands, the wet useless meadows 
The first thing I did was to begin to 
cut ditches and drain and clear up the 
swamps. 

I now have the land that was once 
in the hands of a unprogressive farm- 
er, in 75 per cent better shape for 
farming. I subscribed for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and find it the most 
needed tool on my farm. 

I never let any land lie idle. I al- 
ways sow some kind of paying crop 
that builds up the soil, such as clover 
I never waste any manure of any 
kind,—it all goes to the upbuilding of 
my soil. One thing that has helped 
build up my land has been that after 
I made it I kept it by building ter- 
races. I never ruin land by planting 
cotton, cotton every year, but always 
sow clover or some other crops every 
one or not over two years. 

S. O. MURPHY. 

Crouse, N. C. 





APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


IT sometimes wonder what's the use 
Of squaring the Hypotenuse, 
Or why, unless it be to tease, 
Things must be called Isoceles, 
Of course I know that mathematics 
Are mental stunts and acrobatics, 
To give the brain a drill gymnastic 
And make gray matter more elastic— 
Is that why Euclid has employed 
Trapezium and Trapezoid, 
I wonder ?—yet it seems to me 
That all the Plain Geometry 
One needs, is just this simple feat, 
Whate’er your line, make both ends 

—Anne W. 


meet! 
Young, 





GOOD WORK 


Proper Food Makes Marvelous 
Changes 

Providence is sometimes credited 
with directing the footsteps by so 
simple a way as the reading of a food 
advertisement. 

Al lady in Mo. writes: “I was com- 
pe led t to retire from my school teach- 
ing because I was broken down with 
neryous prostration. 
“T suffered agony in 
was in a dreadfully nervous condi 
tion, irritable, with a dull, heavy 
headache continually, had no appetite 
and could scarcely digest anything, | 
was unable to remember what I read 
and was, of course, unfit for my work. 

“One day, as if by providence, I 
read the testimonial of a lady whose 
symptoms were much the same as 
mine, and she told of how Grape-Nuts 
food had helped her, so I concluded 
to try tt. 

I began 
fruit, anda 
improved in 


my back and 


5d Aittle 
I steadily 


with Grape-Nuts, 
cup of Postum. 

both. body and mind. 
Grape-Nuts has done more for me 
=e all the medicine I have ever 

aken. Iam now well again and able 
a do anything necessary in my work. 

“My mind is clearer and my body 
stronger than ever before. “There’s 
a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Saturday, April 29, 1916] 
SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Some Community-Building Ideals— 
Some Livestock Needed on Every 
Farm—Weed Out the Inefficient 
Farm Methods 


MAN said to me recently: “If 

farmers would stop gadding about 
so much, stay at home and work, they 
would soon get well fixed.” My ques- 
tion was, “Well 
fixed how?” “Why 
they would have 
more money,” was 
his reply. And this 
is probably true, 
provided they did 
not stay at home 
so closely as to 
miss good buying 
and selling oppor- 
tunities. But would 
it pay after all—this every-day dig 
after more dollars? 

The thing that brought up the con- 
versation was the passing of many 
farmers along the road to attend a 
meeting, when an extraordinary ef- 
fort was being made to improve the 
schools of the section. 

I have been about the county con- 
siderably for the past 20 years and 
observed more or less closely. I have 
seen communities where the majority 
of the people were engaged heart and 
soul in money getting. Other com- 
munities I have visited where the 
spirit of thrift was not lacking, but 
where the farmers took time to. beau- 
tify somewhat their homes, to pro- 
vide excellent schools for their chil- 
dren, and where nearly every one in 
the community was a booster for the 
churches and Sunday schools. Then 
I have visited neighborhoods where 
there was no money-making or any- 
thing else much, save eating, drinking 
and gossiping. 

This last mentioned sort of a com- 
munity is the kind nobody with any 
gumption would want to be connected 
with for a minute; for the most of us, 
I believe, would rather have people 
doing: something a little mean than 
doing just nothing at all And one 
would soon tire of the conditions in 
the kind of a community first men- 
tioned, for selfishness is pretty closely 
rooted in a community where money 
making is about the only business, 
and selfishness is at the bottom of 
practically all the meanness in the 
world. 

How well I remember riding one 
evening down in a little valley peo- 
pled for the most part with what I 
am going to designate as my sort of 
farmers—men and women who were 
too busy to have any time to fool 
away, but who never get so busy they 
couldn’t stop long enough to put 
through any good work that needed 
to be done; who looked upon money- 
getting as a means to an end, and 
not as the whole end and aim of life; 
and who considered the rearing of the 
highest type of men and women to 
be really the big business of life. 
These were not selfish, stay-at-home, 
money-grabbing farmers, nor were 
they gad-about loafers and scandal- 
mongers; but were men and women 
of the broadest vision—real commun- 
ity builders. This then, as I see it, 
is what we farmers should aim at: 

1. Devote to them the time and 
thought that is necessary to make 
our communities the sort of neigh- 
borhoods we would wish to bring up 
our children in; 

2. Put into our farming business 
the necessary thought and work to 
make of it a home-sustaining busi- 
ness in the first-place, then a business 
—and this is, I believe, of vital im- 
portance—of which our young people 
need not be ashamed when they make 
the comparison, in their own minds, 
between it and some other business 
as a life work. 

The idea that many farm boys and 
girls have, that it is necesssary to 
leave home when they wish to take 
up a real profession or engage in a 
real business, is decidedly obnoxious 
to me And Iam looking forward to 
the time when a young person leav- 





MR. FRENCH 


ing the farm will feel that he is mak- 
ing a personal sacrifice for the bene- 
fit of another profession or line of 
work. 

I trust all the talk in the papers 
concerning balanced rations, barns, 
silos, etc., will not scare us out of the 
idea that practically every farm needs 
some cattle of good quality to con- 
sume the grass on the waste acres, 
the straw and corn fodder that would 
otherwise be wasted, and the cotton- 
seed meal and hulls that would, were 
the cattle not present, be sold from 
the farm, carrying away fertility and 
humus—that practically every farm 
in the Cotton Belt needs. 

These animals may be grazed in a 
pasture enclosed with a four-strand 
barb-wire fence, and may be wintered 
under a $25 shed, and will, handled 
under such conditions bring just as 
many dollars of income as they would 
were their pasture enclosed with a 
five-foot woven wire fence, and were 
they stabled in a $3,000 barn. The 
fine barn is mostly for style and the 
economical handling of the work of 
feeding. 

The churches all over the land have 
been taking collections recently, for 


. missions, called self-denial offerings; 


that is, those giving were to deprive 
themselves of some pleasure or ob- 
ject they had set their hearts on and 
give to missions the amount of mon- 
ey thus saved. The suggestion of 
mine to some of our people was that 
instead of depriving our families of 
something that was really needed in 
our homes we deprive ourselves of 
some of the time we had been idling 
away heretofore, put that time to 
work, and use the remuneration re- 
ceived as our offering. In that way 
we would make our lives more valu- 
able to the world, because of doing 
more with them; make the same or 
larger offering for the cause mention- 
ed and still not deprive our families 
of the necessities of life. 

I wonder if, to some of us, the 
abcve would not be the real self-de- 
nying course? And as I understand 
the matter the self-denial was to be 
ours and not our family’s. 

* * aK 

The matter of making real profit- 
able, business like use of our time on 
the farm is, it seems to me, one of the 
crying needs of our time, and there 
is so much to the question that it will 
take a whole book to contain a simple 
enumeration of the many ways in 
which we make less profitable use of 
our time than we should. And all 
that I wish to say at this time, when 
the seed time of the year is in full 
swing, is, that we can use brains to 
no better advantage just now than in 
detecting in our work methods by the 
use of which we are wasting time and 
then correct them. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Ill-fitting Collars Make Sore Shoul- 
ders 


O YOUR work animals have sore 

shoulders? Then look at the col- 
lars. Numbers of farmers are trou- 
bled with sore shoulders on their 
horses and mules. There is scarcely 
a farm on which some trouble is not 
had every season. Sore shoulders 
seem to have become a chronic habit 
on most farms and they are accepted 
as an unavoidable evil. 

Most sores could have been pre- 
vented. A good felt lined collar that 
fits snugly is the kind most apprecia- 
ted by the animal. It needs no sweat 
pad, which may work out from under 
the collar and cause trouble. By keep- 
ing such a collar well oiled and the 
dirt scraped off, sore shoulders may 
be eliminated in most cases. 

Sometimes the hames are allowed 
to sag at the top, thus throwing the 
draft on the point of the shoulder. In 
such cases sore shoulders may result 
although a good collar is used. The 
hames should be fastened as close to- 
gether as possible without pinching 
the upper neck. This will place the 


line of draft square on the shoulder | 
as it should be. 

It is easier to prevent a sore than | 
it is to cure one. Bathing the should- 
ers at night with cold water helps to 
toughen them, especially at the be- 
ginning of the heavy work season. H. | 
G. Clayton, of the University of Flor- 
ida Experiment Station, recommends 
an application of strong salt water | 
for sores. Apply at night. Twenty | 
grains of zinc sulphate to an ounce of 
water makes a good _ healing solu- 
tion. 





Glue Method of Inoculating Seed 


OATING the seed of legumes with | 

inoculated soil before planting is a 
simple method of insuring soil inocu- 
lation at slight cost. County demon- 
stration agents have found ordinary 
furniture glue effective in holding par- 
ticles of inoculated soil to the seeds. 
This method gives each individual 
seed some of the particles of ‘inocu- 
lated soil which it carries with it 
when it is planted. The scheme re- 
quires but a small amount of inocu- 
lated soil and costs but a few cents 
an acre. The method is described in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 704 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 

“Dissolve two handfuls of furniture 
glue for every gallon of boiling water 
and allow the solution to’cool. Put 
the seed in a washtub and then 
sprinkle enough of the solution on 
the seed to moisten but not to wet it 
(1 quart per bushel is sufficient), and 
stir the mixture thoroughly until all 
the seed are moistened. 

“Secure the inoculated soil from a 
place where the same kind of plants 
as the seed are growing, making sure 
that the roots have a vigorous devel- 
opment of nodules. Dry the soil in 
the shade, preferably in the barn or 
basement and pulverize it thoroughly 
into a dust. Scatter this dust over 
the moistened seed, using from one- 
half to 1 gallon of dirt for each bush- 
el of seed, mixing thoroughly until 
the seed no longer stick together. 
The seed are then ready to sow.” 





The Value of a Farm Paper in the 
School Room 
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FROM FEEDER TO STACKER THE 


‘RED RIVER SPECIAL 


is a Practical Threshing Machine 


There is no waste of power, there is no 
waste of grain, there is no loss of motion, 
there is no mass of unnecessary parts 
that lumber up the work. 


lt Is Built to Separate Grain 


And it does this and does it just as fast and 
just as well as it can be done with simple 
efficiency and with compound economy. 
It is the one supreme machine for its class 
of work. This supremacy has been 
gained by sixty-eight years of constant 
improvement upon the one great idea of 
minding your own business. 


You Get RESULTS That Way 


Good friends of yours are making money and 
saving grain by using this machine. They tell 
ou how they do it in the Home Edition of the 
ed River Special paper. You’d better send in 
your address for a copy of the last edition. If 
you would like a Big Catalog, just mention it 
when you write, 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD €0. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
@) BATTLE CREEK, = MICHIGAN 





More Money from 
Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
| planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 





HE value of a farm journal in ev- 
ery schoolroom can scarcely be 


estimated. Unfortunately, it happens | 


that most text-books on agriculture 
apply tothe immediate territory with 
which the author is most familiar. 
Teachers feel that because a subject 
is treated in the text, it is necessary 
for them to teach this subject. For 
example, the study of cotton and rice 
would be of little value except in the 
Southern states. 

The farm journal which is publish- 
ed primarily in the interests of a par- 
ticular section, gives information 
which is usable. I am inclined to 
believe that one progressive farm 
journal in a schoolroom is of more 
value than several books which apply 
to remote conditions. Boards of ed- 
ucation and superintendents can 
spend a few dollars in no more prof- 
itable way than by subscribing for 
one farm journal for each of their 
schools. M. J. ABBEY, 
West Virginia College of Agriculture. 





Let Us Have Pretty Farm Homes 


OU could not do a better thing to 
improve general conditions than 
to stimulate our people to beautifying 
their premises. This is far more 
wide-reaching than appears on the 
surface. It will enhance the value of 


| Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
Lint. Grow more Corn and other 
crops, but select your seéd for all 
with the greatest care. 

If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton, and you will have money, 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock, you will have a better 
chance to make money all around, 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Mexican $750 
June Cor Fl Per. Bu. 


Order NOW some of this 


Seed Corn 


Large eared 4 
type averaging two ears 
to stalk. Excellent for feed. 


Plant After Grain 
Crop is Harvested 


The right corn for late planting 
after wheat and oats—can be plant- 
edin stubble, Use it for replanting 
@ where other plantings failed. 


40 to 50 Bushels 






















property in our communities, bring in 
settlers, help our graded schools, help | 
us all to keep things ship-shape and 
thus save years of time in hunting 
things which are out of place and 
finding our tools broken and dull at 
the time we need to use them. 

It increases the self-respect of peo- 
ple to live in a pretty home. It helps 
keep the young people on the farms. 

I thank you from my heart for the 
stimulus you are giving. 

MRS. L. L. HOBBS. 
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To Acre 


I made 70 bushels per acre after 


cepa tvebbebe 
B 
ane8 


i 


= _. etain was harvested. Or- 

‘as der today. Price, $2.50 
see per bushel, Cash. 

sty jas BAL J. M. GIBERT, Planter 


Shaw, Mississippi 


SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We are going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
and fixtures. Write for particulars. 
STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushia, Ala. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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Fertilizer Quality 

When you buy fertilizer 
remember you are buy- 
ing what is in the goods 
and not merely a weight 
of two thousand pounds. 
When.a smelter buys gold ore 
he buys not merely two thousand 
- pounds but he insists on knowing 
how much gold is in the ore, and 
you should know the amount of 


active nitrogen, which is the gold 
of the fertilizer. 


For further information write 


DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


SMALL PRICE 








BIG RETURNS 

















Hee T HRESHERS 


75 years of honest thresher building 
have won for usa national reputa- 


tion—a thresher forevery need, They are simple and sub- 
stantial in construction and lightin weight. No big repair 
bills—Gray’s are ‘‘made tostay.” The cost islow but they 
yield a big return in money saving. They handle millo- 
maize, Kaffir corn, feterita, sorghum, rice, rye, wheat, oats, 
barley, beans, peas and grass seed. They do the work quick- 
ly and cleanly, 

Before buying a thresher send for our Catalog-=It’s free. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
20 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 























MORE ENGINE VALUE 
WITTE 1916 MODEL 


AS ge 
KEROSENE ENGINES = 2 Ue 


90 DAYS TRIAL 


Free Book, **How to 
“*inside facts’’ rbout 
Aga y any engine at 
TE EN NGINE WORKS, 
Kansas City, Mo. Quy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Calf 


Profits! 


Are you getting them? Calf profits 
Mean more to you now than ever before, 
Beef and veal are selling at hi, rices. Dairy 

farming is becoming more pro! ign Br each year. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
ubstitute, Cost less than half as much 
milk — ents scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. . Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 
Write for New Data [Ss fointreuse your calf profits: 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, 1. 


2357 Ocklend is enue, 
2357 Empire Building, 






























CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


























iF R E D REPPE RT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 




















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

ae address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 








When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SHOEING HORSES 





| Facts About a Job Nearly Every Far- 


mer Has to Do, With Some Sug- 
gestions for Doing It in the Best 
Way 


VERY farmer should know the 

best method of shoeing horses. It 
is something that has to be done very 
often, and few farmers know when a 
good job is done. Even if a farmer 
does not pretend to do his own work, 
he should have on hand a few shoe- 
ing tools for an emergency job. There 
are times when the loss of a shoe 
means serious hindrance to. the 
work on hand, and the animal may 
become tender-footed. ' 

The farmer should have a shoeing 
hammer, pulling pinchers, nippers, 
and a rasp. These tools are useful 
for many things besides the shoeing 


of horses. 
On many farms there are horses 
which become lame if shoes are al- 


lowed to remain off for only a few 
hours. There are usually a number 
of shoes on hand that have been 
used before, and which are properly 
fitted, or perhaps the shoe most re- 
cently used is found. The shoe hav- 
ing once been worn will be the proper 
conformation. Level the shoe if nec- 


essary. 
Referring to Figure 1 of the draw- 


ing, showing the sole of the foot, you 
will find in nearly all cases of feet of 
this nature, that all that is required 
is to slightly rasp the shell. 

To those who are inexperienced in 
the use of the rasp on the foot of a 
horse, it seems quite natural to be- 
gin on the quarters, that part of the 
foot marked A, which in nearly every 


| instance does not require to be touch- 


ed. So confine your rasping to the 
forward part of the foot, and then 
only sufficiently to provide a level 
surface for the shoes. 


It is very important that the shoe 
should be put on straight. The novice 
is apt to nail the shoe as shown in 
Figure 2. It is readily seen that in 
such a position the pressure would 
not be properly applied, and the heel 
nail at C will not be driven in the 
proper place. In short, there is dan- 
ger of serious injury, and hence the 
importance of placing the shoe as 
shown in Figure 3. 


In driving nails, place them in a po- 
sition parallel with the wall of the 
hoof. It will be discovered that to do 
this it will be necessary to place them 
in different positions with relation to 
the flat surface of the shoe, depend- 
ing upon whether the nail is near the 
heel or toe. The point of the nail is 
beveled on the side that is placed 
next to the frog, and this is sufficient 
to make the nail come out of the wall 
of the hoof after being driven a cer- 
tain distance. Five or six nails are 
all that are required, and the heel 
nails, the ones that are likely to give 
trouble, may be left out. In tighten- 
ing the shoe, that is, when setting the 
nail head in the shoe, do not place the 
clinch block beneath the clinch, thus 
avoiding putting a binding pressure 
upon the foot. 


In clinching, nip short, 


and settle the clinch to the hoof by a 
succession of light blows. In finish- 
ing, if there should be any part of the 
hoof wall protruding, do not rasp 
away. 

These simple fules, if followed, will 
probably be of help to you at some 


time. You may know more about 
shoeing already than I do; if, how- 
ever, you are inexperienced, these 


rules may be depended upon. 

Many young horses and colts have 
unnatural growths upon their feet. In 
Figure 4 such a growth is shown. An 
unnatural growth on the outer quar- 
ter has a tendency to place the weight 
on the inner quarter, and vice-versa. 
This pinches the wall of the hoof to- 
ward the frog, and if allowed to con- 
tinue will result in permanent defor- 
mation. 

Rasp away the growth as shown in 
Figure 4. Persist in the effort, and 
rasp away as often as it appears. If 
this is done it will result in no per- 
manent injury, and will give the 
young animal valuable training in the 
handling of its feet. P. T. HINES. 

McLeansville, N. ¢€ 





FEEDING HORSES AND MULES 





Some Suggestions That Will Help Us* 
to Get Better Results From Our 
Feeds 


ORK horses and mules should be 

so fed that they may do work 
and yet maintain body weight and 
also avoid many ailments due to im- 
proper feeds or feeding. The follow- 
ing remarks apply particularly to the 
matter of feeding: 

The best feed should always be se- 
lected for the horse. The cow and 
the sheep can often make good use 
of feed that would be useless or det- 
rimental to the horse. 

A balanced ration should be given 

meet the needs of the individual 
animal and the degree of work—one 
that contains the nutrients in such 
proportion that there will be no ex- 
cess or lack of any particular one. 
Protein is the limiting factor as to 
the amount of carbohydrates and fats 
that can be used by the body under 
varying conditions. The ration is 
more likely to be fairly well balanced 
in giving a variety of feeds, as well 
as in adding palatability and in aiding 
digestion. 

The feed should be nutritious. Over- 
ripe hay, as crimson clover cut too 
late, or very coarse forage, should not 
be given horses and mules. If given, 
it must be in small quantity and mix- 
ed with nutritious forage. 

The feed should be sound, practi- 
cally free from mold, dust and the 
damage that is done by adult insects 
and their larvae (worm stage). 

Heavy or too finely ground con- 
centrates, such as wheat, Tye, Cte.; 
should be well mixed with lighter 
grains or cut hay or straw, to prevent 
forming a soggy, doughy mass in the 
stomach. 


to 


Rules for Feeding—The quantity of 
feed necessarily varies with the indi- 
vidual and amount of work. It must 
be borne in mind that, like the heavy 
milking dairy cow, one-half or more 
of a full ration is required for main- 
tenance and only the remainder can 
be used for production, without draw- 
ing upon body tissues. 

The horse or mule doing a moder- 
ate amount of work will require, on 
an average, about 1 pound grain and 
1 pound roughage per 100 pounds 
live weight. 

Sudden changes 
quantity or 


in feed, either in 
quality, should not be 
made. Increase and decrease gradu- 
ally. Change from old to new feeds, 
or from dry to green feed gradually. 
Change from one kind of feed to an- 
other, such as corn to oats, 
versa, gradually. 

The condition of an animal, either 
when feeding or immediately follow- 
ing feeding, should be taken into 
consideration. When hot and tired, 


or vice 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


it cannot digest effectively even a 
normal feed; therefore, either delay 
feeding for one-half hour to an hour, 
Or more, or give only a very limited 
feed. While doing severe labor, the 
animal cannnot properly digest a re- 
cently eaten normal meal; therefore, 
either feed him one or more hours 
before putting to work, or give only 
a limited meal. 

The animal cannot work to advan- 
tage nor digest food to advantage 
when working upon a so-called “full 
stomach”; therefore, the roughage 
should be given to such animals only 
at night. The harder the animal 
works, the less roughage should be 
given and its lack made up by giving 
more concentrates. The concentrates 
are usually divided into three equal 
feeds, although when working very 
hard it is often well to give a larger 


amount at night.—North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service. 





The Feed Cost of Keeping Beef 
Cattle 


NVESTIGATIONS carried on with 

beef cattle at the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station during the 
past nine years have shown that the 
amount of feed necessary to keep 
beef steers at constant body weight 
will vary with different conditions. 
The ration consisted of two and a 
half pounds of grain to one pound of 
choice alfalfa hay. The grain was 
composed of eight parts of corn chop 


to One part of old process linseed 
meal. 
One 11-months-old steer weighing 


607 pounds needed 4.7 pounds of grain 
and 1.9 pounds of hay daily to keep at 
constant weight during one year. A 
second animal of the same age weigh- 
ing 736 pounds needed 5.6 pounds of 
grain and 2'4 pounds of hay daily 
during one-half year. A two-year-old 
steer weighing 767 pounds kept at 
constant weight for one year on an 
average daily feed of 534 pounds of 
grain and 2% pounds of hay. Anoth- 
er steer of "ths same age weighing 
eight pounds less needed daily 6.1 
pounds of grain and 2.7 pounds of hay 
to maintain body weight. This steer 
was quite active. A three-year-old 
steer weighing 837 pounds needed 68 
pounds of grain and about 3 pounds 
of hay daily during five months. Two 
other steers one year old, the first 
weighing 934 pounds and the second 
weighing 1,081 pounds, needed only 
6% pounds of grain and 2% pounds of 
hay daily during 2 years. A two-year- 
old steer weighing 1,212 pounds was 
kept at constant weight for four 
years on the same daily weight of 
grain and hay as used by the last two 
steers. Another steer weighing 1,065 
pounds was kept for over two years 
at constant weight with a daily ra- 
tion of 6.1 pounds of grain and 2% 
pounds of hay. This last animal was 
kept confined in a stall while the oth- 
ers had the run of a small lot. The 
last three steers were very fat at the 
beginning. 

The results when studied with ref- 
erence to the varying conditions 
show: 

1. The cost is proportional to the 
amount of active protein (lean mus- 
cle and organs) in the steer and not 
to live weight. 

2. It costs less to keep eight 1,200- 
pound steers than to keep twelve 800- 
pound steers. 

3. The season influences the cost. 
It is highest in the winter and in very 
hot weather. 

4. Previous high living greatly in- 
creases the cost. 

5. Youth and activity increase the 
cost. 

6. Age and inactivity decrease the 
cost. 

7. A long time on maintenance de- 
creases the cost. 

8. Fatness may decrease the cost 
since the steer can save feed by using 
its body fat. 

9. Thrifty steers need less feed 
than poor feeders and those lacking 
in thrift—C. R. Moulton, Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


PPL PPP PPP LLL LILI 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BESKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier a. te $1,100, his sire s ld for $1,500, 
his dam sold for & 


Keystone boren. "Dake, the Grand Chz a Boar at | 


the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 19 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at easels prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd !n the South, 


BERKSHIRES 


of Quality and 
Makeup. 
None Better. 
Good pigs 8 to 10 
weeks old $10.00. 
Extra fine indi- 
viduals $12.50 to 
to $15.00. 
JOHN B. RUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 














WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU 


Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? 
all that we guarantee in every way. 
warrant safe delivery. 


and the price ts right. 
| Put it upto us! 


—___—Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 


As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be nai to cul- 
tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the far 


It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. Isit 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is it a satisfactory 
saddle horse for yourself thatcan carry you over the farm many times a day? 


Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
young things and neavy prize winners always ready. 


GLEN WORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucl 





WANT. 


We have one for them 


None better. We 





y 




















che: on,Saddle,Trotting Stal 
lions, Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at money 
earning prices. 


us your order, we guaran- 
Ly our stock as represent- 

me see us before 
buying elsewhere. 


TALLIONS ACKS.... ARES & MULES ~— 
We have a grand lot of Per- Write us for prices or give A good supply of Percueron 


Saddle Mares, Geldings and 
Mules on hand at all times. 





Write us if a Stallion or Jack 


Nashville, Tenn. BAUHARD 





is needed in your community, 


BROTHERS Jackson, Miss. 














feeds are plenty. 


If you would like free informa- 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 
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| DUROC JERSE ‘ S trace direct to Defender, Joe Orion II., Cherry King, 


great boars. 


out. Noculls at at any price. 


J. J. JORDAN & SONS, Proprietors. 


Herd boars: ‘‘N. C. John’s Orion’’ by the famous John’s Orion, dam by Highland King. 
Defender,’’ a grandson of the Immortal Defender, witha Crimson Wonder dam. Best individuais shipped 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Save this ad. for future reference. 


| PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM 


Best blood lines of North and West breeding stock 


io Chief, Crimson Wonder I Am, Model Top and other 
“Pecan 


MecCullers, N.C. 











BERKSHIRES 8. 2caing 
and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and_ open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, B 5 omole Ga. 











BERKSHIRES e 6 month gilts, 175 


© to 200 lbs apiece, 
$25 each; plenty of pigs and service boars, crack- 








FAIRVIEW KEN 
We have the finest imported and domestic 
in the Southern States. 

IMP. TINTERN PERFORM 

A. K. C. 171669 Fee $25.00 





Atlanta, $ $ : 
_ 


At Stud: Fee $25.00 


INTERN FLINT 
A. K. C. 165966 Fee $25.00 


Ship Matrons to FAIRVIEW KENNELS 


Room 202 Atlanta National Bank Building 


NELS 
stock < AIRDALES 


Georgia 








ESSEX 


DO Oe 











erjacks, $12, $15, $18, $20 apiece. Write for de- 
scription, breeding and guarantee. 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 


Pigs out_of large, matured sows. Will sell 
cheap. Write for prices. 


Ww. H. HUDSON 
Timmonsville, S. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Route 3 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD @F HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 


Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 


DUROC-JERSEY 























RIVALS I DER } 
This is the menth to buy a bred gilt “that will farrow 
you a litter after the weather is warm. > have them 
Tor sale. x 


A good one for 





of equal note. 
s mated no akin. 


Pigs in pairs 
f ar 
iranteed to be as represented. 


Every animal 


PUREBRED— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. R varieties Peas. 

Satisfaction or money back. 
3. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS: SPRINGS N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


PI 








eee 


d gilts bred to Cham- 
ery . . PIGS pion, Boars, all Regis- 


T. E. BROWN a8 











ene. TENN. 








Big type registered Poland Chi- 
na pigs from as fine — as there 
isin the state. Write m 


E. W. en 
Woodlawn Virginia 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS All ages, English, “Canadi- 


an or American bred 
Largest exibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - - South Carolina 


Tamworths. Pies: bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
BD. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


_. POLAND 


CHINAS 

















Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 


for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
calf up to 2-year olds. 

Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
Will sell singly or in carlots. Nothing but 
my own breeding offered. Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 


SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE, ILL, 














THE MAGNOLIA STOCK FARM, SARDIS, MISS. 

Owned by Mr. G. W. Ballen- 
tine, offers 15 high-class An- 
gus bulls, from 12 to 24 











Send us your or- 
They are ready to be shipped. 


KIMBALL FARM, Dept. A, _ OXFORD, N. C. | 


REGISTERED BUROC- JERSEYS 

RLING HE 

Bred gilts and Det ce ect ws r pigs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


kk. W. WATSON 

Best blood lines; if they aren’t 

B JUROC- bige neve? they vie noes 

eenough. Booking for May 

JERSEYS: delive ry. Picture Folder and 
Breeding List Free. 





weitghe st quality. 
Forest Depot,Va 








- W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
No better blood lines in America. Pigs no akin. Write | 


me your wants. Everything registered, everything 
guaranteed. Better get yours out of this “‘crap.’’ 


THOS. H. ROGERS - - - CLYDE, N.C. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 


Large, prolific kind. Try them, they will 
thresh out dollars for you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 


3. LYERLY & SONS, 





Cleveland, N. C. 


months of age, priced from 
$100,00 to $250.00. These an- 
imals are the product of this 
farm and perfectly accli- 
mated. 


ANGUS CATTLE 603 Steins Bak 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 














sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, re »giste red in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 lbs 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. 





JERSEYS 


~ PREP Ee oe 


JERSEY HEIFERS 


For Sale 
Y TEN, not registered, to 
freshen next fall. 
TEN, 6 to 8 months old. 
Well-grown, thrifty, all 
tuberculin tested. $40 
to $70 each, 


FOREST HOME FARM, 
Purcellville, Va. 














More Butter 
baked 


Better Butter 


OUR HERD should average at 

least 500 lbs. of butter per year. 

A good Jersey herd will do 
even better—600 Ibs. per year, and 
the butter will be of the finest flavor, 
texture, and color. There are many 
individuals of this breed producing 
1100 lbs. They make good use of 
every ounce of feed, do not require 
fancy feeding, mature early, thrive 
in any climate, are steady producers, 
are beautiful and gentle. They pay 
big dividends on the highest priced 


~ J Ourlatest freebook,“About 
Jersey Cattle, tellsallabout 
the development of this 
hardy breed. Send for it— 
now. You'll be glad youdid. 





American Jersey Cattle Club 
392 West 23rd St., New York City 





“Meridale Jerseys’ 
1916 Issue 
Just Off Press 


It contains the pedigrees of eight Meridale 
service bulls, and illustrations of 32 prominent 
Registcr of Merit cows in the Meridale Herd, 
including 2 Gold Medal winners in tests com- 
pleted in 1915. It also presents a brief outline 
of the breeding policies which have counted for 
success at the Meridale Farms, and describes 
the blood lines back of the young stock offered 
from the herd this season. 

A copy will gladly be 
mailed you on request. 


AYER & McKINNEY 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
80—REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE—80 


Imported and Tennessee Bred 
Golden Lad and Coomassie blood through 
atl the noted animals of that family. Cows, 
bulls and heifers all ages. Carload lots or 
single animals. No bulls under $50, no heif- 
ers under $75. Prices and terms reasonable. 
Send for circular. 


W. GETTYS 








ATHENS, TENN. 











DUROC- JERSEYS 
annem AAR AR ARAL enn 
Plenty of b 
DUROC JERSEYS $3°%211s0'3, Plenty cf Benes 
You had better get one dey these at $10, registered. The 


breeding is unsurpasse 
Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 


i 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 
dress, 


j ____ SHORTHORNS 





| 
| oO. I. Cj Service boars all sold. A limited 
| 


| able merit of the Shorthorn 
| The service of the yh s extension depart- 


oO. I. C’S 
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Ogee of ithe 












'TwoO.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. 


as 

Why lose profits breed- Ff. 
ing and A scrub 
hogs? Two ofour0.1.f & 

Lp a weigh 2806 ibs. & 
Gril ip you sample pair AS % 
ofthese famoushogsontimeand 
give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 


Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ‘*The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





supply of pigs for immediate ae 
ery at $10 each, one pair no akin at $18, or one trio at $27 
pedigrees free. All out of heavy-weight sows and sired 
by heavy-weight, prize-winning boars. 


R. Q, OWEN, Route 1, BEDFORD, VA. 
0.1. C.’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig, bred to 
heavy boars, registered. Also 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 

Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 








W. I. OWEN, 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


{f you are not ready to buy purebred registered 
Holstein cows for foundation stock, why not grade 
up your common cows by using a purebred Regis- 
tered Holstein bull? The Dairy Department of the 
Illinois Agricultural College has figured that $150 
invested in a good purebred bull earns in six years 
nearly 1000 per cent. profit in the increased pro- 
duction alone, not taking into account the increased 
value of the herd. Can you invest $100 or $200 so 
that it will pay you more profit? Investigate the 
big ‘‘Black-and-Whites. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 








The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 8eijres, femates 
heavy springers 8 pours bull. ‘saltee from 8 to12 
months old, backed by R, O, records, at farmers 
prices, For cattle at Ba My figures and from great 
producing families, write WILSON & BOW 


Route 2, Sarda, Ky. 
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The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n, through its 
extension department placed 
in 1915, 1500 registered Short- 
horns in sections that would 
not, otherwise, have been 
reached. 

The demand for both beef 
and milking Shorthorns is 
general from coast to coast, 
due to the ponentedl recog- 
nition of the practical, adapt- 





ment is free to you. Ask for The Shorthorn in America, 
just out; itis free. Address 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 


HORSES, SACKS, ETC. 


ween PIP II 





PILI III III 


Imported French Coach Stallion 


“El Dorado.’”’ handsome individual. Sure 
foal getter. Cost $3,000. Willsell at a bar- 
gain or trade for good jack, mules or other 
stock. Pedigree furnished on application. 


Wm. L. GATES 
Clarksdale Mississippi 

















PERCHERONS, JACKS & 

SADDLERS—. - Percheron 

res 3 to 6 

yrs. old, $285 to "3460 per pair. 

Most of them have been bred. 

75 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. 

ae d saddle stall- 

Write us “today describing 
your wants. 

THE COOK FARMS 
Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 


WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 














a clean, well-edited, high- 
Because class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 

This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself. display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
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GUTHERN FARM GAZETTE! 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


S —— 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(necorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 








President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 


B. L. MOSS, 3 © ‘ ‘ * Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, . F . . ° Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ x 64 ‘ . Secretary-Treasurer 
g.A. MARTIN, . . ‘ .  . Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogford, General Representative 


Sead 











F Speer great merit of the North Carolina credit 

union law is that it provides that the State 
Experiment Station and the Agricultural De- 
partment shall appoint and pay an official to pros- 
ecute the organization of these unions. South Car- 
olina has (as probably other states have) a law 
telling how credit unions may be organized, but 
the idea is so new that not many unions are likely 
to be organized unless somebody is definitely 
charged with the duty of giving assistance and 
counsel. A credit union law without a credit union 
director is very much like an engine without fuel. 





N making second applications of fertilizers this 

year, care should be exercised not to make them 
too late. We don’t approve of second applications 
of phosphoric acid and potash, as a rule, and much 
of the good of second applications of nitrogenous 
fertilizers is lost by withholding them too late. 
Ordinarily nitrate of soda is effective for sixty 
days after it is applied, and hence when it is used 
around corn when it is tasseling the crop matures 
and leaves a considerable part of the nitrogen 
unused. A safer time to apply it is when the corn is 
waist-high. Likewise, second applications of fer- 
tilizers to cotton are made too late. Not later 
than when the first blooms begin to appear has 
been found to be a good rule with cotton. 





EARS ago it was shown by life insurance sta- 

tistics that of 100 total abstainers at the age 
of thirty, 55 will live to the age of seventy, 
whereas of 100 drinking men aged thirty, only 44 
will live to be seventy. What science has proved 
in recent years is the danger that not only in 
heavy drinking, but even in moderate drinking, the 
figures showing that a man increases his death 
chances 35 per cent by so-called “moderate drink- 
ing.” A famous English life insurance company 
which has kept records since 1848 publishes the 
following statistics showing its experience: 


Number of Deaths Excess Deaths Among 


Total Moderate Moderate Drinkers 
Ages Abstainers Drinkers Number Per Cent 
20 to 30....... 4,221 4,677 456 La 
30 to 40....... 4,201 7,041 2,840 68 
40 to 50....... 6,246 10,861 4,615 74 
50 to 60... . 13,056 18,524 5,468 42 
GO £6 TO..cs-0- 29,078 34,568 5,490 19 





R. W. T. Bost, the Raleigh correspondent of 

the Greensboro News, reports that he has 
interviewed 83 office-holding politicians and that 
they are almost unanimously opposed to bring- 
ing up the question of race segregation in land 
ownership. This is not surprising, because the 
people always have to do the thinking for the 
office-holders so far as constructive legislation is 
concerned, Three years before the state-wide pro- 
hibition act was passed we have no doubt but that 
the same 83 politicians would have declared 
themselves opposed to bringing in the issue of 
state-wide prohibition and would have declared 
it ruinous to the party. Our timid politicians also 
trembled in the knees whenever compulsory edu- 
cation was mentioned, declaring that the farmers 
would never stand for it, until the Farmer’s Un- 
ion in 1912 unanimously endorsed the idea and the 
next Legislature gave us the law. People talk 
about the timidity of capital, but it is nothing as 
compared with the timidity of the office-holder. 





E ARE becoming pretty thoroughly convinc- 

ed that before the Torrens system of regis- 
tering land titles is made a success, some official 
must be charged with the duty of helping land- 
owners get these Torrens deeds. North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia and Mississippi now 
have the law, and that is gratifying as showing 
the progress of public sentiment. But the actual 
use of the measure has not been great. When 
the land-owner goes to get a deed, the lawyer 
insists upon or prefers the old form. Sometimes 
the lawyer does this honestly—simply because he 
knows the old way, and hasn’t taken pains to 
learn the new way. But in not a few cases we 
hear of lawyers telling farmers a Torrens deed 
will cost $100 to $150, whereas Attorney-General 


Bickett of North Carolina says that the average 
cost should not exceed $25. A judge to go from 
county to county and help farmers get titles at a 
standardized cost seems a necessity in order to in- 
sure widespread adoption and reasonable charges. 





Have a Farm Clean-up Day 


LL over the South during April and May 

many cities and towns are having clean-up 

days, when all litter and trash are disposed 
of and the premises, front and back, are made 
presentable. The idea is a good one, and we see 
no reason why its application should be confined 
to the towns. We’ve seen several farms that 
wouldn’t suffer at all from being “tidied” up a 
little. 

As a matter of fact, we can see no reason why 
man should persist in making ugly what God has 
made beautiful. Trees and green grass are lovely; 
add to them a sprawling woodpile, a broken-down 
wagon, a harrow that ought to be in an imple- 
ment shed, a few rails, some tin cans, plus a col- 
lection of miscellaneous odds and ends, and the 
front lawn ceases to be sightly, and becomes 
merely “a sight.” : 

These things are easily remedied, and there is 
no better time than right now to tackle the job. 
We insist that the view from the front, at least, to 
the roadway, is for mother and the girls,—thcirs to 
make pretty, rather than to be the farm dump- 
ing-ground for everything that is useless and un- 
sightly. Put the woodpile in the rear, near the 
kitchen, where it belongs; fix that broken-down 
wagon or sell it for junk; clean up the trash and 
litter, and burn what can’t be put to some better 
use. Get it away from the front, at any rate, and 
then plant grass and flowers. 

The change wrought will be wonderful, and will 
afford new pride in an old farm. Moreover, let’s 
not forget the splendid object lesson that neatness 
affords for the farm boy and girl. Our observa- 
tion has been that slovenliness in one thing usu- 
ally means slovenliness in another: The man 
whose lawn is littered with all sorts of junk usu- 
ally has a poorly kept»farm, and his mental pro- 
cesses and ideas are often little less  scat- 
tered and disjointed. Neatness and a place for 
everything are examples that every child should 
have before it, and a well kept farm is one of the 
best ways of furnishing such examples. 





Uncle John Studies Domestic Science 





ss AN’T stay long,” said Uncle John, as he 
dropped in for his usual Saturday afternoon 
visit, “but I jest had to come by an’ tell you 
about our school closin’ yesterday an’ some o’ the 
stunts they pulled off. You know since we con- 
solidated our schools into one an’ got three wag- 
ons a-haulin’ kids out o’ every hollow from Cy- 
press Creek to Eatahoma, things shore have pick- 
ed up out at ol’ Union. We’ve built a nice new 
schoolhouse, an’ instead o’ one or two teachers 
we’ve got four, an’ every one o’ them is busy. 

“But it’s what they call their domestic science 
business that I wanted to tell you about. IT didn’t 
take much stock in it at first, an’ me and Riggie 
Jefcoat an’ Jim Welch had a lot o’ fun laughin’ at 
it. Howsomever, since my boy made a hundred 
bushels o’ corn on an acre an’ made me out an ol’ 
mossback, I have been sorter slow about jumpin’ 
on these new-fangled ideas with all four feet like 
I used to. So I laid low an’ didn’t say much, 
though I knowed in my own mind that the whole 
thing was time an’ money throwed away. 

“Well, last week that good lookin’ young lady 
that teaches the that domestic science 
stuff dropped me an’ Riggie an’ Jim an’ a few 
others a note, askin’ us to some out Friday an’ 
enjoy a dinner her girls had cooked. We talked 
it over together an’ agreed that we’d go, but so 
fer’s enjoyin’ it was concerned, we had our doubts. 
Jim ’lowed that he’d be on the safe side an’ eat a 
good dinner before he left home. Riggie said he’d 
eat what they had if it killed him. As fer me, I 
told ’em I’d eat some Limberger cheese once an’ 
lived to tell the tale, an’ so was willin’ to tackle 
anything once. 

“Well, sir, they fooled us. Them girls, with 
white caps an’ white aprons, an’ every one as pret- 


girls in 
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ty as a peach, had fixed a dinner that I won’t for- 
get fer many a day. I couldn’t tell you what all 
they had, but it every bit tasted good. We wound 
up On ice cream an’ cake, all o’ which they’d made 
themselves, an’ I want to tell you it tasted like 
more. Riggie said Jim done mighty well, consid- 
erin’ he’d had dinner before he left home, an’ Jim 
come back at him by tellin’ him he didn’t know it 
was possible for any human bein’ to eat as much 
as Riggie put away. As fer me, I was too busy to 
talk much, but I did manage to find time to get 
an invitation to come back again next year. An’ 
I'll be there, too,” said the old man, as he picked 
up his hat to go. 





The Week on the Farm 


peeewene" 

RIMSON clover seed are maturing all over 
C the South now, and we again urge upon our 

readers the necessity for saving all the seed 
possible. Next fall there probably 
complaint about high-priced clover 
Instead of complaining about high prices, 
we ought to be in a position to rejoice because of 
having seed to sell instead of to buy. Study the 
seed-saving suggestions in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer and plan to be independent of high-priced 
seed next fall. 


will again 
be much 


seed. 


* * 

Every year evidence accumulates that in crim- 
son clover we have one of the greatest crops the 
South has ever known. It is suited to practically 
all well drained soils from central Texas eastward 
and as far north as the Ohio River, furnishes 
splendid late winter and early spring grazing, and 
is mature in time to plow under to fertilize a crop 
of corn or cotton following it. And as a fertilizer 
it beats anything we ever saw in sacks. 

* Ok 

And while we are emphasizing the need for sav- 

ing the clover seed, let us not forget to save all 


the bur clover seed, too. Just as we believe crim- 


son clover should have a place in crop rotation on 
all cultivated fields, so should bur clover be in all 


our permanent pastures. Like crimson clover, bur 


clover grows during cool weather and matures 
seed and dies by May. It furnishes grazing while 
the Bermuda is dead, and thus with Bermuda is 
the means of providing as nearly a year-round 
pasture as is possible. 

* * * 

Be sure to read this week’s “$500 More a Year” 
article dealing with buying‘and using commercial 
fertilizers. We are quite certain that commercial 
fertilizers rightly used pay, and pay well, but we 
are equally certain that each year many millions 
of dollars are wasted because of the injudicious 
use of fertilizers. The only safe way is to make 
a careful study of your soil and crop needs and 
then buy by analyses only. 


A Thought for the Week 


HY do so many good men break down in 

the midst of the years? One reason is 

that the temptations of middle life are 
deadlier than those of early manhood. The sins 
of the younger days grow out of the impulses of 
the flesh. They are born of hot blood and of im- 
mature judgment. The perils of middle life are 
of the spirit. They are less gross, but more rep- 
tilian and insidious. These are the years of 
waning. enthusiasm. Youth is generous and ar- 
dent, ambitious of achievement. Young men are 
susceptible of moral appeal. By middle life one 
has learned how mighty is the pressure to bring 
one’s ideals down to the dead level of character. 
He finds that to follow his highest conceptions of 
duty and honor involves constant misunderstand- 
ing and sacrifice. The price he is paying for 
righteousness appalls him, and he concludes to 
aim lower and be more comfortable. Moreover, 
the years have revealed his limitations. It is a 
serious moment when a man realizes that he is 
only an atom. Then he confronts the temptation 
to give up lofty endeavor and to look first after 
his own interests. It is a critical moment in the 
race of life when one loses his first wind. He is 
apt also to lose his enthusiasm and drop out of 
the running. But if he resolutely continues, he 
soon taps a fresh reservoir of energy and presses 
on with vigor and joy. There is no more crucial 
period in life than the period when one’s early en- 
thusiasms are a spent force, and one is learning to 
fall back on the steady convictions of the spirit — 
Charles Allen Dinsmore. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Clippings, Conversation and Comment 


T’S a pity more of our farmers and teachers did 
I not attend the meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference for Education and Industry in New 
Orieans last week. Here are some of the reports 
of progress in various sections that we think 
worth passing on to our readers. 
« & & 

The first item concerns the progress Florida is 
making. “There has been 300,000 increase in popu- 
lation since the last census,” Prof. H. H. Hume 
said,“ and 80 per cent of the increase has gone to 
the rural sections. The increased interest in live- 
stock is especially marked. And everywhere the 
counties are improving their roads, $4,000,000 being 
spent this year for this purpose.” What Professor 
Hume says is borne out by reports we get from 
Progressive Farmer subscribers in Florida. It is 


a coming state. a oe 


The Mississippi delegates showed great pride in 
their system of county agricultural schools. Fifty 
of the eighty counties now have such schools. The 
state appropriates $1,500 to $2,500 to each of them, 
the county, of course, being required to provide 
adequate support. Or two counties may join to- 
gether in establishing a school. “I believe it is 
better to have an agricultural high schgol in each 
county rather than in each Congressional district, 
as some states have,” said Dr. H. L. Whitfield. “The 
people of the county have a feeling of proprietor- 
ship, a feeling of nearness for their own county 
school, that they do not have for a district school. 
Then the county demonstration agent and county 
school superintendent and county health officer 
utilize the school and the school utilizes them, and 
it becomes a place of developing leadership for 
waking up the county along all lines.” The boys 
in these Mississippi schools are required to do ten 
hours farm work a week as a part of their agri- 
cultural course. Then many of them do extra work 
for which they receive extra pay, reducing their 
expenses to almost nothing. 

* ok * 

Dr. Whitfield believes, however, that many 
schools have spent relatively too much for build- 
ings at the beginning—a weakness which Owen 
Wister recently said is characteristic of American 
colleges and universities, too. “Too much for 
brick and too little for brains,” is the way he puts 
it, pointing out that many a college spends lavishly 
for buildings and then pays such meager salaries 
to teachers that men of real ability cannot be had. 
Which reminds us to say that the cost of living 
has increased so much in the last few years that 
despite some increase in salaries, probably no 
state is paying its teachers more adequately than 
a decade ago. a oe & 


How to organize the rural communities was one 
of the big questions discussed at the Conference. 
There was much interest in Superintendent Joy- 
ner’s explanation of the North Carolina plan for 
“Community Leagues”, as heretofore described in 
The Progressive Farmer. In Alabama Mr. J. 
Sterling Moran has organized fifty “Community 
Clubs”, these being scattered over a dozen coun- 
ties and confining themselves largely to social and 
play features, whereas the North Carolina Leagues 
have committees to deal with local agricultural 
progress, marketing and rural credits, as well as 
health, education and social life. 

+ = & 


The Texas plan as described by Prof. A. Caswell 
Ellis has never been put before our Progressive 
Farmer readers, we believe. Professor Ellis dis- 
covered from experience that except in very pro- 
gressive neighborhoods community clubs are not 
likely to live without a good deal of aid and super- 
vision from some central source; and he was in- 
terested in reaching not only the communities 
wide enough awake to organize and maintain 
clubs of their own volition, but also the communi- 
ties where such leadership was lacking Conse- 
quently he took advantage of the cotton crisis in 
1914 to get “schoolhouse meetings” called all over 
Texas to discuss the cotton situation, programs 
being furnished. The people responded, the idea 
developed, and now over 4,000 teachers have inter- 
ested themselves in this plan for fortnightly meet- 
ings at the schoolhouse. The University sends out 
pamphlets and literature in advance. Here are 
some of the recent subjects: “Cover Crops,” “The 
Farm Garden,” “Farm Poultry, ” “Tfousehold Con- 
veniences and Labor-saving Devices,” “A Balanced 
Ration for the Farm Family,” etc. These are sub- 
jects about which everybody knows something, 
and about which everybody wishes to know some- 
thing more. Consequently it is easy to arouse dis- 
cussion; and there is nearly always either a local 
specialist or a farm demonstration agent ready to 


lead. Debates are also encouraged, a pamphlet 
Suggesting suitable subjects having been issued, 
with four selected topics exhaustively treated. 

* * 

The recreation element has not been forgotten 
in this Texas plan. Plans for celebrating Christ- 
mas, Washington’s birthday, and “May Day” have 
been included. Programs for two musical evenings 
have been sent out, one embracing familiar folk 
songs and the other patriotic airs. These musical 
numbers may be provided either by locai talent or 
by the Victrola. Furthermore, the suggestion of 
Mrs. V. P. Clay ton on this page last week has been 
anticipated, in that actual farm sports have been 
suggested in place of citified athletic contests. 
There are contests in riding, plowing, hitching and 
unhitching, roping and tying steers, chopping 
wood, cornshucking, biscuit making, table-setting, 
etc. eR 

Prof. Harry Clark brought word of the gratify- 
ing growth of farmers’ mutual fire insurance in 
Tennessee. Three years ago there were nineteen 
county organizations. Today there are twenty- 
four, and they are able to take care of all losses 
satisfactorily on a 30-cent rate. 

* * * 

The Progress of Arkansas in crop diversification 
was emphasized by President Mobley of the Ar- 
kansas Farmers’ Union. “Not only are the farmers 
beginning to raise more food and feed crops, but 
we have better gardens,” he said, “having discov- 
ered that a garden ought to be something more 
than a place with a high fence around to keep the 
women folks in and the men folks out. The farm- 
ers are taking their horses inside and helping out 
their wives. We are also beginning to raise more 
poultry. A man had rather pick up an exg than 
hoe a row of cotton. And while the boll weevil 
scared us, we have learned that a weevil never 
milked a cow or sucked an egg.” 

+ = * 

Not only has Mississippi taken advanced ground 
in the matter of tick eradication, but Louisiana 
has done an unheard-of thing by proclaiming and 
observing “Tick Eradication Day” in all the public 
schools of the state. Thursday, April 20, was the 
day named by Governor Hall. The State Sanitary 
Livestock Board issued 120,000 circulars giving 
twelve reasons why the ticks must go, and the 
State Superintendent of Education directed that in 
all schools an hour be set apart for instructing 
pupils in this matter of such vital importance to 
the state’s progress. 

* * 

“We must keep on learning till we die,” is the 
common cry now heard in all educational gath- 
erings. The wonderful record of Kentucky’s 
“moonlight schools” waked up the whole South to 
the possibilities of educating grown-ups. At the 
A. & M. District School in Clarkesville, Ga., last 
year Principal Gay inaugurated a special course 
for teaching grown men and women. Thirty-one 
of them came, most of them fathers and mothers, 
and the progress they made in six days’ time was 
almost amazing. Lectures on agriculture and 
health were given; Banker J. A. Erwin gave 
instructions in writing checks and keeping sim- 
ple accounts; while some of the previously 
illiterate men and women mastered 60 pages of 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s first “Country Life 
Reader.” Here is a letter written August 30th by 
‘a man who on August 23 couldn’t write his name: 
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In 1906 Georgia established one of these A. and 
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M. District Schools in each of her eleven Con- 
gressional Districts, and if all are like the one at 
Clarkesville, the state is receiving untold benefit 
from them. They are supported by the fertilizer 
tonnage tax, and tuition is free to boys and girls. 
The only difficulty is in getting enough dormitory 
room. All boys study agriculture, all girls domes- 
tic science; and all boys are required to take turns 
doing farm work by groups, just as all the girls are 
required to take turns in dining-room and kitchen. 
In this way leaders are being trained who will 
make this part of Georgia one of the finest sec- 
tions of the South. 
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Glimpses of Northeast Georgia 


EE that beautiful apple orchard there? Well, 
there are ten acres of it, and the owner re- 
fused $10,000 for it last year.” 

That is what they told us the other day as we 
went through the country from Cornelia, Ga., to 
the Ninth District A. & M. School at Clarkesville. 
And we soon found that Habersham County has 
plenty of other things to boast of besides its mag- 
nificent apple orchards. The banquet speaker who 
proclaimed, “Here in Habersham we can grow 
anything that grows in the Temperate zone,” may 
have been putting it a little strong, but you can 
easily understand his enthusiasm. It is good land 
for apples, peaches, corn, wheat, truck crops, al- 
falfa, clover, and is far enough north for bluegrass 


and far enough south for Bermuda. 
* * 


“We have made more improvement in growing 
corn these last ten years than in 300 years preced- 
ing,” Mr. J. W. Peyton declared; and hardly less 
progress has been made in other lines. We rode 
through the Yonah Orchard with its 27,000 apple 
trees; and a little to the north of us was the Appa- 
lachian Orchard with 42,000. “I picked 105 bushels 
from three trees,” said Mr. H. P. Staight. In 
peaches Col. I. C. Wade and his son Phil have 
scored a notable success. Market gardening is 
also on the increase. “Three years ago we shipped 
less than 500 hampers of beans,” said Mr. Phil 
Ogletree, “but last year 17,500.” Interest in pure- 
bred livestock is increasing; the broad bed or 
Mangum terrace is taking the place of the old 
method; farmers are beginning to codperate in 
buying improved machinery; and longer leases are 
being given to satisfactory tenants. “I have hada 
three-year lease with the white farmer on my 
place,” Professor Gay told us, “and I am ready to 


give him a ten-year lease if he wants it.” 
*x* * * 


Perhaps diversification in population is respon- 
sible somewhat for the diversification in product- 
ion. At the banquet of the Habersham Chamber 
of Commerce (held at the school) we heard speak- 
ers who had come to Habersham from North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Illinois, and other sections, and all 
are working mightily for development. This part of 
Georgia is almost wholly white in population, and 
all over the South it is noticeable that it is easier 
to get good settlers from the West to come to 
white sections than it is to attract them to mixed 
communities. This is partly due to physical fear 
of and aversion to the Negro and partly to the 
knowledge that in wholly white communities it is 
easier to develop strong schools, churches, social 
life, etc. Moreover, in such communities there is 
likely to be a wholesomer attitude toward manual 
labor. There is less of the “boss” habit. A man 
won’t spend an hour Lunting a Negro to do a half 
hour’s labor, which is one failing some sections of 


the South have yet to get over. 
+: * 


These people have a pretty country; and it is 
gratifying to find that they have an eye for beauty 
and a heart for sentiment. Nearly everybody seems 
to know Lanier’s “Song of the Chattahoochee.” 
When Mr. Staight got up to speak on “Apple Cul- 
ture” he couldn’t help saying something about the 
wealth of beauty in the spring blossoms as well as 
the material wealth in the autumn fruit. The 
people are painting their houses and planting 
flowers about almost every home. The smallest 
villages are setting aside public parks as soon as 
they are incorporated. With the coming of longer 
leases instead of the old one-year system, even 
the tenants are beginning to beautify their places. 
And whether or not her fight was wise you can’t 
help applauding Mrs. Helen D. Longstreet, widow 
of General Longstreet, for sacrificing her home and 
even her wedding ring to save Tallulah Falls from 
being ruined by a hydro-electric power plant. Per- 
haps the power plant is worth more to Georgia 
than was the majesty of the thundering cataracts; 
but at any rate we rejoice that one woman in the 
South cared enough for the beautiful to make the 
fight she made to save one of God’s wonders from 
the Midas-touch of modern commercialism. 





Time wasted is existence; used, is life.—Edward Young. 
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‘““SWAT THE FLY”! 


WAT the fly! 

Spot the fly! 

Let not the fly 
Get by! 


Whack the fly! 

Crack the fly! 

Attack the fly, 
Or die! 


The dirty rascal plants his feet 
On filth and then on what you eat; 
He cakewalks through a garbage can, 
And lights at once on a frying pan; 
He gathers poison with his toes, 
And leaves it on the baby’s nose; 
He's on the friendliest of terms 
With all of the death-dealing germs. 
“One dirty, nasty little fly 
Can spoil a whole day’s milk supply. 
The pesky, buzzing, mean galoot 
Exists but to befoul, pollute; 
He isn’t very hard to please— 
He’s happy if he spreads disease. 
Make friends, if you wish, of a rabid dog, 
_A rattlesnake, or a slimy hog; 
But every time you see a fly 
Biff him squarely in the eye. 

Drat the fly! 

Swat the fly! 


—J. E. Basser, Austin, Texas. 











‘THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEFPING 





They Plan, Cook and Serve a Family 
Supper 


“7 HE word supper indicates a meal 


taken at the close of the day,” 
announced Aunt Margaret. 

‘But we had our dinner at night. 
Will this be at night, too?” 

“Oh, I think so,” was the reply. 
“Any of these rules we make for sup- 
per will do for the mid-day meal. We 
simply want one light meal and one 
substantial one, and the time depends 
on the convenience of the mother 
and the health of the children or if 
these need not be considered, the 
preference of the father.” 

“Should supper be substantial?” 
asked Bessie. 

“Oh, of course it should,” retorted 
John. “Didn’t you ever eat a light 
supper and then wake up with a hol- 
low inside you? 

Alice came back with “I’ve waked 
up with a ball of lead inside me.” 

“Me has tummy ache,” said little 
Billy. 

“Suppose you compromise on a 
nourishing but easily digested menu 
—then there will be no hollows and 
no balls of lead,” laughed Aunt Mar- 
garet. 

“Miss Margaret, suppose I came in 
cold and hungry from chopping wood 
and feeding cows and fifty other 
chores, what would you give me?” 

“For proteid, I would take a few 
very thin slices off the boiled ham 
and barely curl and brown the edges 
on a hot frying pan—of course, you 
would get none of the grease—then I 
would dice some of the boiled Irish 
potatoes left over from dinner and 
heat them in cream sauce. These, 
with cold pickled beets, spoon-bread 
made from the grits remaining in the 
dish from breakfast, and canned 
strawberries With oatmeal wafers 
would be a grand meal for a hungry, 
big, cold boy.” 

“I like dainty things,” said Mary, 
“and in hot weather I just long for a 
light supper, where I don’t have to 
smell cooking. Tell me what to 
have.” 

“Would you like to fix some deviled 
eggs, each in a lettuce leaf, a salad 
made of two slices of tomato, two 
cucumber sticks and a bunch of wa- 
tercress, then very thin bread and 
butter sandwiches; for dessert, fresh 
fruit, and for drink, lemonade?” 

“Would my méther let me eat cu- 
cumbers?” asked Edith. 

“Not if they had been made flabby 
and tough by being soaked in water 
for hours; but while children or dys- 
peptics should not eat them at all, as 
they are unripe fruit, still if taken 
fresh from the garden, peeled, split 
lengthwise, and served at once and 
eaten while crisp by dipping ‘in salt, 





just as one goes to take a bite, like 
radishes, they seldom give indigest- 
ion, if eaten in moderation.” 

“Tl think a little salt fish, escalloped 
potatoes, cold slaw, hot rolls and 
fruit gelatine are good. You know 
you said we should not eat cabbage, 
cooked, later than noon,” said Mar- 
tha. 


“We used to have sandwiches made 


of white bread with chopped meat 
and sour pickle, then whole wheat 
and raisin bread, sandwiches with 


nuts and brown sugar between and 
cold fruit juices to drink when we 
were up at Uncle Jim’s,” said Dan. “It 
was good, too.” 

“Cold, sliced baked heart, potato 
salad, biscuit and baked pears make 
the best supper’ in the world,’ came 
from Bessie. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, “you 
will-notice that all these things you 
have suggested, with the exception of 
the hot breads, can be prepared in 
the morning, and much of these can 
be made ready. Of the proteids, 
there is salt, creamed and canned 
fish, creamed chicken or veal salad, 
eggs in all forms, cheese, cold meat; 
of breads, light bread, brown breads, 
corn bread, muffins, rolls, macaroni; 
of the drinks, all the fruit juices there 
are. Of course you would avoid any 
dense food like sweet potatoes for 
young or weak digestions, at night, 
all fried foods, all grease—gravies, 
pies, rich cake, and whatever stimu- 
lates or takes a long time to pass 
from the stomach.” 

“Supper is the meal wheré we all 
have plenty of time to tell each other 
all we know, so I like it,” said Dan. 

“Then what do you think is the im- 
portant thing about the meal?” 


“That everyone be there with plen- 
ty of time.” 






WATER TANK 
FOR SIDE OF HOUSE 


“Good!” she said. “There would 
be more united families if fathers and 
mothers made this the happy family 
hour. What do you think, Mary?” 

“T want the dining-room warm in 
winter and cool and free from flies in 
summer,” answered Mary. 

“If there is anything I can’t stand, 
it is a glaring light on the center of 
the table. It makes my head ache 
and me cross; the girls look prettier 
in a shaded light and the room seems 
cozier,” Dan declared vehemently. 

“T like a yellow tissue-paper shade,” 
Martha said, “and I want it low over 
the table as the Angle lights are, but 
I enjoy the table linen fresh, bright 
flowers in the center, and something 
green on the cloth, pickle or salad,” 
said Edith. 


“Many people could settle the dain- 
ty table linen question, if they would 
just once try the use of doilies in- 
stead of big cloths. It is not only style 
to use doilies; it is often a saving of 
laundry for it is easier to replace one 
soiled doily than a whole cloth.” 

“IT want the food to be garnished,” 
interrupted Alice. “I want father to 
serve the meat at the top of the table, 
mother pour the drink at the bottom, 
and everybody stay seated and the 
girl to come in and refill the water 
glasses; as we haven’t any girl, I do 
ig 

“I think I like best to have the 
plates, knives, forks and spoons 
straight, just as accurately as though 
one measured for them.” 

Then Aunt Margaret spoke up: “Do 
you know that you have all agreed, 


though you seemed to differ? You 
want a satisfying but dainty meal 
served and eaten in comfort by a 
happy, united family. Is that not 


so?” 

“We Wide-Awake folks are a hap- 
py, united family, so let’s go and get 
our last meal together, for next time 
we have to learn how our baby 
brothers and sisters should be fed.” 

“It’s more fun to feed ourselves” 
remarked John, as the crowd disap- 
peared into the kitchen. 


——r 
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A HOME WATER SYSTEM SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND OF GREAT CONVEN- 
IENCE 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE GIRL WHO MUST EARN HER 
OWN LIVING: HOME CANNING 





A Good Means for Providing the 
Farm Girl With Some Extra Money 
—Advantages and Disadvantages 


HE home canning industry has 

not yet reached the place in 
which it is generally profitable to the 
girl who must earn her own living. It 
is, however, extremely valuable as a 
profession to the girl who has a farm 
home and whose father is willing to 
give the girl either a small portion of 
ground on which to raise the fruits 
and vegetables, or is willing to let her 
have the surplus from the garden or 
orchard. Also, she requires a certain 
amount of codperation in money and 
the marketing of her products. To 
the girl in such a home canning opens 
a large field of possibilities. — 

The requirements for the profes- 
sion of canning are largely those re- 
quired for any occupation—steadfast 
purpose and ability to work. 

The less attractive side of canning 


is that in raising her vegetables she 
have 


must many disappointments 
through weather, pests or lack of 
knowledge. Sometimes she even has 


difficulty in obtaining the ground on 
which to grow the vegetables or it 
may be far from the house or poor 
land. Her work must be done in the 
heat of summer and when fruit and 
vegetables are ready—not when. it 
suits her convenience. She must be 
exact and careful. Should she once 
trust her work to an inexperienced 
person she may lose the products of 
the day’s work. When she has canned a 
large amount she may have difficulty 
in getting a good market or in ob- 
taining a profitable price. She must 
ask aid of her parents or other peo- 


ple, as she must obtain sufficient 
money in starting to buy jars, cans, 
sugar, outfit, and other required 
materials. 


The advantages of home canning 
are that it should not be hard in any 


way in this day when the United 
States Government lends aid to all 
who wish to help themselves. Should 


a group of girls desire to do canning 
all they have to do is to get together, 
induce their county commissioners to 
appropriate $500 to show their good 
faith, and Uncle Sam does the rest in 
supplying a woman to show the girls 
how to grow their vegetables, where 
to obtain jars, cans and other mate- 
rial; when, where and what to can 
and exactly how to do it. Surely a 
girl with any determination can suc- 


ceed in this. The obtaining of the 
plot of ground establishes the dignity 
of the girl in the eyes of the family. 


Hereafter her individuality is sure to 
receive a certain amount of consider- 
ation. Next, in planting and growing 
her own crop, she gains a vast amount 
of farm knowledge, a knowledge 
which draws her closer to her father. 
In buying material she learns the val- 
ue of the dollar and obtains much 
‘narketing information. In canning, 
whether out under the trees with a 
canning outfit or in the kitchen with 
home-made equipment she compre- 
hends the application to duty that 
her mother has found necessary. In 
this way she and her mother under- 
stand each other as never before. 
Working with other girls she learns 
team work, which nearly always re- 
sults in making her a more useful 
member of the church, club or social 
eathering and in developing any 
character or qualities of leadership 
she may possess. Coming together 
girls do in canning work gives 
much opportunity for social life. 


as 


The marketing of goods brings the 
girl in touch with people whom she 
would never have known otherwise. 
She meets town people and becomes 
one with them in interest, where oth- 
erwise the town would have been a 
separate world to her. Through can- 
ning she visits other cities and re- 
ceives courtesies. 

In canning a girl learns much about 
germs. What she learns about how 
to sterilize fruit, vegetables, cans and 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








Cut in sizes 14, 





four-gored_ skirt 
sleeves. 





7718—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 to 
44 inches bust measure, Long or short 
sleeves may be used and the waist may 
be developed in linen or crepe de chine. 
7725—Misses’ Corset Cover and Petticoat 
167 18 and 20 years. 
These garments may be made sepa- 
rately or combined together. 
7741—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 
inches bust measure. The dress has a 


and long or short 





Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Prices of each pattern, 10 cents. 





other things, teaches her how to 
keep ice boxes, bread cans, pantries 
and outside premises free from dis- 
ease-bearing germs. She immediately 
becomes the intelligent health worker, 

In making goods for market she is 
likely tc have an amount of left-over 
materials. These can be used by the 
family all fall, winter and spring, in- 
creasing the health of the family and 
decreasing the store bills. 

Moreover, she is a missionary in 
that, through her example and knowl- 
edge, she teaches many women to 
make use of the surplus products of 
the farm by canning, preserving, pick- 
ling, etc. 

Canning can be done at home. This 
means that she does not have to con- 
tend with the business world, in store 
or factory. Then, too, she can choose 
her own health conditions, while the 
average girl working away from 
home has nothing to say about ven- 
tilation, heating or hours of service. 

A large amount of the results of 
her work are profit, the percentage of 
gain being larger from this than al- 
most any other industry. She has 
few of the expenses of a canning fac- 
tory—fuel and many other things be- 
ing available to her without cost. 

The county leader in the canning 
work requires tact, strength, leader- 
ship and a certain amount of horhe 
economics education, together with 
some ability for public speaking. 
Many of those now in the work have 
had training as school teachers, and 
so make ready and receptive students 
at the short courses given to them. 
As for the girl who is simply a. mem- 
ber of a club, she requires an open 
mind rather than training. 

She may have variety of occupation 
there being all kinds of fruits, vege- 
tables, berries and cereals to prepare 
in a thousand ways. : 

Then there is the great reward of 
financial independence that comes 
through obtaining the reward of 
one’s work. That girl, who buys her- 
self a winter suit with money she has 
earned by growing and canning fruits 
and vegetables, appreciates that suit 
as she never would have, had her par- 
ents paid for it. 

Should she care to develop, a small 
canning industry may grow into a 
large business, there being great de- 
mand for food products of all kinds. 





Giving Castor Oil to Children 


AAOST all mothers dread this sea- 
son of the year when children’s 
diseases are prevalent. Of course, 
the first and best remedy for them is 
a good dose of castor oil. But my! 
how the little folks dread it! If all 
mothers would try my plan, I think 
they would be well pleased with it. 
My two little boys had taken cold 
and I wanted to get a dose of castor 
oil into them. I told them that I was 
going to cook them a nice little cake 
for supper; I mixed up the cake as 


any other, being careful not to make 
it too large, and instead of using but- 
ter, I used castor oil. To get the 
right amount for a dose, I measured 
‘the oil and cut the cake in half. To 
make it more attractive, I placed 
raisins on top—let it get cold so as 
not to smell of the oil. By giving it 
to them in the cake, It did not gripe 
them and acted well, too. 

The children were highly pleased 
with their little cake, and never sus- 
pected that they had eaten their sup- 
per and taken their medicine “all-in- 
one.” MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 

Colly, N. C. 





Don’t Be Late 


F ALL maddening, provoking, ex- 

asperating~ faults of which one 
can be the victim, that of tardiness 
stands first: one common to man- 
kind, and especially to those of the 
opposite sex. 

Its possessor stands serene and 
complacent, while those around are 
fuming and fretting at his or her slow 
movements. 

The carriage is waiting at the gate, 
but the lady must powder her face 
over again, cast a few lingering 
glances into the mirror, rummage in 
her bureau drawer for some last 
touch of finery. The meeting will be 
at nine—at half past nine, or at ten, 
she is ready. 

The church bells are ringing, and 
she is a mile from the place of wor- 
ship, yet no persuasions or gentle in- 
citing to activity hastens her deliber- 
ate actions. It matters not if the first 
hymns have been sung, the first pray- 
ers delivered. Her countenance is 
calm, her complacency sure, her 
equanimity unruffled. 


The train leaves at twelve, and you 
urge her to hurry, but you might as 
well “sing psalms to a dead horse.” 
Anyone who is persistently tardy is 
selfish, because she is regardless of 
the wishes of those who are compell- 
ed to share her tardiness. The keen 
enjoyment of a pleasure is marred by 
her disregard for the feelings of oth- 
ers. One husband I know says plain- 
ly, “I am going to church services at 
the regular hour. If you choose to 
come in at half past eleven and can 
find a seat it is all right. I cannot 
wait.” Another husband says, “If it 
makes her happy to be always too 
late I just submit and tag along at a 
late hour.” 

How can this habit be cured? It is 
a blessing to be taught throughout 
childhood to be prompt, to be on time 
at school, at church, at evening enter- 
tainments, and to practice prompt- 
ness in everyday life. 

Washington is said to have been 
prompt in meeting his appointments. 
If guests were invited to dine at his 
table at a certain hour and came later 
than the time appointed they would 
find him seated in the enjoyment of 
his meal without their company. Law- 
yers, doctors, and indeed all classes 
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of people, have reason,to complain of 
the failure of people coming up to 
their appointments, but we farmer 
folk seem to be the worst of all. 
Any old time seems to be all right. 
To have to wait, wait for a slow 
person, will make one sin quicker, if 
extreme irritation be a sin, than any- 
thing else. Let us cultivate the virtue 
of promptness, being in time to com- 
mence worship with the congrega- 
tion, that we may not be a drag on 
our friends, and be a marring element 
in their happiness. 
A READER. 


| Useful Recipes 


Chipped Beef and Tomatoes 

Brown some butter in a frying-pan. Peel 
and slice 2 ripe tomatoes, roll in flour, sea- 
son with salt and a sprinkling of cayenne, 
and fry five minutes in the butter, turning 
to cook on both sides. A little sliced onion 
may be added if desired. - Over this spread 
evenly one cup chipped beef, cover closely 
and cook 20 minutes without stirring. Serve 
in a deep platter with a garnish of cress. 

Potatoes a la Creme cutos, tractors, blasting, 

, Slice To as for raw frying and soak and every battery need, 
n water half an hour; parboil in frying pan, 4b 
pour off the water and let stand on the fire No National Carbon Co. 
uncovered until the steam is driven off; ‘ Cleveland, Ohio 
brown 1 tablespoon of butter and pour over eer 
them, then cover the potatoes with milk in ed 
which they should simmer until they are 
done; add 4 teaspoon of pepper, % tea- 
spoon of salt. Watch them carefully to 
prevent burning. There should be just 
enough milk left on them to form a creamy 
gravy, made thick by the starch from the 
potatoes, 





Lantern Lights the 


Road—Columbias 
Light the Lantern 











rr. de 

ablef They cost no more, 
butlas¢ -. They're 
chosen by the _ bat- 
tery-wise for lanterns, 
phones, bells, engines, 
















Apples a la Vermont 
Steam pared and cored apples and place 
on toasted sponge cake, with maple fudge 
poured over the top while fudge is hot; 
serve cold. 


CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 

FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 

a No preservatives used. Use tin 
cans or glass. Easy to operate. 
We teach you how. Headquar- 
ters forCansand Labels. Write 
today for New Catalog. 


= ROYAL HOME CANNER CO, 


—— Dept. 152, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Apple Whip Cake 

Beat 4% cup of butter to a cream; grad- 
ually beat in % cup of sugar; beat 2 eggs 
without separating the whites and yolks and 
beat into these % cup of sugar; then beat 
the whole into the butter mixture; add the 
grated rind and juice of % an orange or 
lemon, % cup of milk and 1% cups of sifted 
flour, sifted again with 3 level teaspoons of ra 
baking powder, Bake in two layers and s proad 
when cool spread with red raspberry jelly Kill All Flies! "a 
and cover the top with apple whip, decorat- Pl 


ing with English walnut meats. peony ae ge MA gral way ar ype yg 
Honey Cake Lasts all 
ove: 


teallseason 
MR RP amof metal, can't spill or 
1 quart of strained honey, % pint of su- ~FPeT a= * will not 
gar; % pint of melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
baking soda dissolved in % cup of warm 
water, % a nutmeg grated and 1 teaspooon 
of ginger; mix all these ingredients thor- ed 
oughly together and then work in sifted 
flour until it can be rolled out like cookie HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., 
dough. Cut into cakes and bake in quick 
oven. Have the dough rolled thin. 
Brown Cookies 


Put into a mixing bowl 1 cup of lard, 1 
cup of baking molasses, 1 cup of granulated 
sugar, 9 tablespoons of hot water, and 1 
tablespoon of soda dissolved in a little cold 
water. Mix well together and then add 1 
tablespoon of cinnamon and 1 teaspoon each 
of cloves, ginger and salt. Mix thoroughly, 
have your flour sifted in a pan, pour in the 
mixture and work into it enough flour to 
make a soft dough. Roll on a well floured 
board, cut into shape desired and bake until 
lightly browned. This dough should be as 
soft as can be handled and the appearance 
of the cookies is improved by placing rais- 
ins, currants or sugar on the top before they 
are put into the oven. 
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Daisy Fly Killer 
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Improved Parcel Post 
Egg Boxes 

New Flats and Fillers 

NOT HER FAULT New Egg Cases 


ind al eg rr Champion Oats Sprouter 
he mistress called er maid an in see 
vere tones remarked: Catalog Free on Request 
“Ellen, I'm tired of your neglect and care- H. K. BRUNNER, 40 Harrison St., New York 
lessness. Just look at all that dust lying 
about on the furniture. It’s six weeks old If interested in bees which are 
at the very least.’’ BEE . ; 
Ellen suddenly became dignified. Se ee rts ee 
Then it’s no fault of mine. You know For The Only manufacturers in the South. 
very well, ma’am, that I’ve been with you 


only four weeks,’’—Exchange. FARM e f— THE PENN Co. 
enn, - . ° 






























Good harness deserves 
good care; keep the 
trimmings clean 
and bright with 


Old Dutch 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 
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SYNOPSIS instruction are not ungratefully was- 




























Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home ted.” 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes e 
4 agit ag home with her maternal aunt, Pollyanna looked shocked. 

iss Polly arrington, a wealthy, but stern “ , sf 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna Oh, Aunt Polly, as if i ever could 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only be ungrateful—to you! Why, I love 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 


y Tr > ’ j 9 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- you—and you arent even a Ladies 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” Aider; you're an aunt ig 





“Very well; then see that you don’t 
. CHAPTER ViI—(Continued) act ungrateful,’ vouchsafed Miss 
 emalghienlgey cried out in dismay. Polly, as she turned toward the door. 

“Oh, but Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, She had gone half way down the 
you haven’t left me any time at all Stairs when a small, unsteady voice 
just to—to live.” called after her: : 

“To live, child! What do you mean? “Please, Aunt Polly, you didn’t tell 
As if you weren’t living all the time!” ™e which of my things you wanted 

“Oh, of course I’d be breathing all tO—to give away.” ? : 
the time I was doing those things, .Aunt Polly emitted a tired sigh—a 
Aunt Polly, but I wouldn’t be living. Sigh that ascended straight to Polly- 
You breathe all the time you're @Ma’s ears. 
asleep, but you aren’t living. I mean “Oh, I forgot to tell you, Polly- 
living—doing the things you want to 2mna. Timothy will drive us into 
do: playing outdoors, reading (to town at half-past one this afternoon. 
myself, of course), climbing hills, Not one of your garments is fit for 
talking to Mr. Tom in the garden, and My niece to wear. Certainly I should 
Nancy, and finding out all about the be very far from doing my duty by 
houses and the people and everything You if I should let you appear out in 
everywhere all through the perfectly @ny one of them.” 
lovely streets I came through yester- Pollyanna sighed now—she believ- 
day. That’s what I call living, Aunt ed she was going to hate that word— 
Polly. Just breathing isn’t living!” duty. 

Miss Polly lifted her head irritably. “Aunt Polly, please,” she called 

“Pollyanna, you are the most extra- wistfully, “isn’t there any way you 
ordinary child! You will be allowed can be glad about all that—duty busi- 
a proper amount of playtime, of ness?” 
course. But, surely, it seems to me if “What?” Miss Polly looked up in 
I am willing to do my duty in seeing dazed surprise; then, suddenly, with 
that you have proper care and in- very red cheeks, she turned and 
struction, you ought to be willing to swept angrily down the stairs. “Don’t 
do yours by seeing that that care and be impertinent, Pollyanna!” 

























You Can’t Jerk the \ 
Tops Off these Socks . 


Up at four in the morning—out of 
bed in a hurry—pull on your socks \ 
with a jerk, and if they’re Durable \ 
Durhams, the tops will stand the N 
strain again and again. N 7 
That’s because Durable Durham 
socks are made from the strongest, 
stretchiest cotton and knit to with- 
stand a man’s hardest tugging. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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is made to give the wear you ex- 
pect of much more expensive 
hosiery, yet costs you 10c, 15c 
and 25c a pair. 


The heel, sole and toe of Durham 
Hosiery are heavily reinforced 
to stand shoe friction, where the 
wear is hardest. The famous 
Durham dyes assure colors that 
won’t wash out. 


Every pair of Durable Durham 
Hosiery is backed by our uns 
limited guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Ask the storekeeper for 
Durable Durham Hosiery. 





Durham Hosiery Mills 
Durham, N. C. 


Ask your dealer to 


pleases the most pare 
i r buyers. 





In the hot little attic room Polly- 
anna dropped herself on to one of the 
straight-backed chairs. To her, exis- 
tence loomed ahead one_ endless 
round of duty. 

“T don’t see, really, what there was 
impertinent about that,’ she sighed. 
“IT was only asking her if she couldn’t 
tell me something to be glad about in 
all that duty business.” 

For several minutes Pollyanna sat 
in silence, her rueful eyes fixed on 
the forlorn heap of garments on the 
bed. Then, slowly, she rose and be- 
gan to put away the dresses. 

“There just isn’t anything to be 
glad about, that I can see,” she said 
aloud; “unless—it’s to be glad when 
the duty’s done!” Whereupon she 
laughed suddenly. 

CHAPTER VII 


Pollyanna and Punishments 


T HALF-PAST one o’clock Tinio- 

thy drove Miss Polly and her 
niece to the four or five principal dry 
goods stores, which were about half 
a mile from the homestead. 


Fitting Pollyanna with a new ward- 
robe proved to be more or less of an 
exciting experience for all concerned. 
Miss Polly came out of it with the 
feeling of limp relaxation that one 
might have at finding oneself at last 
on solid earth after a perilous walk 
across the very thin crust of a vol- 
cano. The various clerks who had 
waited upon the pair came out of it 
with very red faces, and enough 
amusing stories of Pollyanna to keep 
their friends in gales of laughter the 
rest of the week. Pollyanna herself 
came out of it with radiant smiles 
and a heart content; for, as she ex- 
pressed it to one of the clerks: 


“When you haven’t had anybody but | 


missionary barrels and Ladies’ Aid- 
ers to dress you, it is perfectly lovely 
to just walk right in and buy clothes 
that are brand-new, and that don’t 
have to be tucked up or let down be- 
cause they don’t fit.” 

The shopping expedition consumed 
the entire afternoon; then came sup- 
per and a delightful talk with Old 
Tom in the garden, and another with 
Nancy on the back porch, after the 
dishes were done, and while Aunt 
Polly paid a visit to a neighbor. 

Old Tom told Pollyanna wonderful 
things of her mother, that made her 
very happy indeed; and Nancy told 
her all about the little farm six miles 
away at “The Corners,” where lived 
her own dear mother, and her equally 
dear brother and sisters. She prom- 
ised, too, that sometime, if Miss Polly 
were willing, Pollyanna should be 
taken to see them. 

“And they’ve got lovely names, too. 
You'll like their names,” sighed Nan- 
cy. “They’re ‘Algernon, and ‘Flora- 
belle’ and ‘Estelle. I—I just hate 
‘Nancy’!” 

“Oh, Nancy, what a dreadful thing 
to say! Why?” 

“Because it isn’t pretty like the 
others. You see, I was the first baby, 
and mother hadn’t begun ter read so 
many stories with pretty names in 
?em, then.” 

“But I love ‘Nancy,’ just because it’s 
you,” declared Pollyanna. 

“Humph! Well, I guess you could 
love ‘Clarissa Mabelle’ just as well,” 
retorted Nancy, “and it would be a 
heap happier for me. I think that 
name’s just grand!” 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Well, anyhow,” she chuckled, “you 
can be glad it isn’t ‘Hephzibah.’” 

“Hephzibah !” 

“Yes. Mrs. White’s name is that. 





Her husband calls her ‘Hep, and she 
| doesn’t like it. She says when he 
‘calls out ‘Hep—Hep!’ she feels just 
as if the next minute he was going to 
yell ‘Hurrah!’ And she doesn’t like 
to be hurrahed at.” 

Nancy’s gloomy face relaxed into a 
broad smile. 

“Well, if you don’t beat the Dutch! 
{Say do you know?—TI sha’n’t never 
| hear ‘Nancy’ now that I don’t think 
o’ that ‘Hep—Hep’ and giggle. My, 
I guess I am glad—” She stopped 
short and turned amazed eyes on the 
(Continued on page 22, this issue) 
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i Pumps of years of hard # 
A service—Goulds. j 
\ that 300 styles —$3 to fj 
$300—oneforevery [/ 
Pa purpose, hand, 
yY power, single-act- 
\ ing, double-act- # 
M ing, for all kinds and depths of i, 
\ wells, cisterns, etc. Guarane #f 
\ teed and backed by65 years’ f 
pump-making experience. $f 
Ask your dealer to show 
\ you 
Goris ali! ag) 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
the most reliable 
part of the farm 


equipment. Our new 
book‘*‘ Water Supply 
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‘Positively doubles 
the life of Roofs. 
and Buildings 


NO-LEAK — the new imperishable paint 
kills rot and rust instantly. The most won- 
derful paint ever known. Not only kills 
decay but prevents it. 











for metal and wood 


Saves its price hundreds of times over 
Doubles the life of metal and wood roofs, 
buildings, tanks, fences, posts, etc. 
NO-LEAK is guaranteed. f 
Best yet costsless. Price only $1 per gal- \ 
lon, delivered, East of Rocky Mountains. | 
Comes only in § gallon cans and 50 gallon 
barrels and only in black. } 
Order from us direct or write for full par- 
ticulars. State whether for metal or woo 


No-Leak Paint Manufacturing Co., 
204 Third Avenue, North Nashville, Tennesseo 
































That’s what itmeansto pump 

; water with the world’s 
strongest windmill, the 
long-lived,double geared, 
powerful 


“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing” 


STOVER MFG. CO. 


234 Samson Ave. Freeport, Ill. 


EM Also Stover and Ideal Feedmills—Alfal- 
"fa Comminuters and Grinders—Pump 
Jacks--Enstlage Cutters--Gasoline Engines and Hard- 
ware Specialties. Write for Catalog. 


























on the Lumber, 
Millwork, Hardware 
and Labor. All materia) 
cut-to-fit. Complete homes 
shipped anywhere, fast 
freight. Send stamps 
for big catalog D 186 


ALADDIN 
Home Co. 
» Bay City, 
> hich. 








ia At remarkably low cost this prep- 





aration will make the old roof as 
good as new._ Use on felt, metal 
or shingles. Stops the leaks, Big 
™ money Saver, jrite for full in- 
formation. TheD.T.Bohon Co. 
10 Broad St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 








CANNERS 


With a $10 Raney Canner 
you can make $10 or morea 
day canning for the marketin 
glass or tin besides having 
finest tomatoes, peaches, al 
fruits and vegetables on table 
allwinter. The Raney has the 
largestfirearea—isSuccessiu) 

Write f or catalog. 


Chattancoga Roofing & Fdy. Co. 


Dept, 500 Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Marketing Eggs 


ORTY-FIVE million dollars a year 

is the annual egg loss of the coun- 
try due to faulty methods of handling 
on the farm, where eggs are not col- 
lected frequently and marketed regu- 
larly, and because nests are not kept 
clean and through allowing males to 
run with the hens in the warm 
months after the breeding season. A 
fertile egg will start to hatch or de- 
velop the embryo if kept at a tem- 
perature above 80 degrees. If kept at 
a temperature of 100 degrees or 
above for three or four days blood 
will form. From this it can be seen 
that in the hot summer time it is es- 
sential to gather the eggs once, or 
better twice a day. Keep them in a 
cool place and market them once, and 
still better twice, a week. Keep the 
nests clean and provide one nest for 
each four hens. Grocerymen keeping 
eggs out on display in the hot sum- 
mer time find, in three or four days, 
if the temperature is extremely high, 
the eggs spoil. Such eggs are known 

“heated eggs”. If males do not run 
with the hens the eggs are not fertile 
and these blood rings do not appear. 

The advantages of infertile eggs for 
the market are: The eggs do not 
hatch, do not develop germs, with- 
stand heat, stand shipment well, eas- 
ily preserved, slow to decay, best for 
cold storage, cost less, male birds not 
required, and are produced just as 
often as fertile eggs. 

A careful study of preventable 
losses on the farm shows the follow- 
ing: 2 per cent loss on account of 
being dirty; 2 per cent on account of 
breaks; 5 per cent on account of 
chick development; 5 per cent on ac- 
count of shrink or being held; 2% per 
cent cn account of being rotten; % 
per cent on account of mold or bad 
fiavor. 

Late in November, while investigat- 
ing market conditions, the writer ob- 
served first grade, clean, uniform size 
eges selling on the Boston market at 
60 cents a dozen. These were label- 
ed “Near-by hennery”. Similar eggs 
marked “Eastern hennery”, 46 cents 
a dozen, and fresh “Western”, 34 
cents a dozen, while cold storage 
eggs were selling at 28 cents a dozen 
or Jess, according to grade. 

In the large markets, such as New 
York City and Boston, eggs are sold 
according to size and quality. On 
the New York market when a pure 
white egg, clean and with fine texture 
of shell and uniform size, weighing at 
least 26 ounces to the dozen, sells for 
60 cents, the same quality in a brown 
egg may sell as low as 50 cents. Mix- 
ed, that is, different colors, sizes and 
shapes, and dirty, may sell as low as 
38 cents a dozen. Then still lower 
prices for No. 1 cold storage, No. 2 
cold storage and checks. 

In selecting laying stock it will be 
well to keep in mind the market de- 
mands and in handling the eggs mar- 
ket only clean eggs and handle them 
on the farm as indicated above, so 
that the producer makes the most 
money out of his products. 


Ber. KAUPP, 








Preserving Eggs 

\ ITH the coming of spring and 

summer, the supply of eggs 
grows greater, and the price falls. As 
a result of cheap eggs we are moved 
to devise some means of preserving 
them in as fresh a state as possible, 
till eggs are again high-priced and 
hard to secure. Eggs, if properly 
handled, can be kept for several 
months. 

Cold storage is beyond the reach of 
the average family, so some other 
means must be devised for keeping 
them. In cold storage they are pre- 
served in a dry state. 

In candling an egg which has been 
in cold storage, it will be noted that 
the air cell is larger, which indicates 
that the egg content has shrunken. 
This’ shrinkage takes place as a re- 
sult of evaporation of fluid from the 


egg through the pores or small open- 
ings in the shell. In candling eggs 
that were just laid it will be found 
that the air cell in the large end of 
the egg is very small. 
preserved at home in liquid and if the 
eges be kept in a liquid for several 
months and candled it will be found 
to show no loss through evaporation. 
The most common method of pre- 
serving eggs in liquid is as follows: 
A glazed earthen jar makes the 
best vessel. Secure from the drug 
store a quantity of water glass and 
make a 10 per cent solution by add- 
ing 1 part waterglass to 10 parts wa- 
ter. The vessel must be cleaned and 
scalded and the water in which the 


water glass is dissolved must be | 


boiled. The eggs can now be placed in 
the solution each day as they are 
gathered. The solution must be‘at 
least two inches deep over the eggs. 

Eggs thus preserved will keep in 
good condition for six to ten months. 
—North Carolina Extension Service. 





Sell the Rooster and Produce Safe 
Eggs 

O BE in position to furnish the 

Northern market with fresh eggs 
this summer, farmers will do well to 
adopt the slogan “Swat the Rooster” 
as soon as the breeding season is 
over, according to E. P. Clayton, head 
of the Poultry Department, Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College. It is esti- 
mated that many millions of dollars 
may be saved on the eggs marketed 
in the United States this year by get- 
ting rid of the rooster about the last 
of May or first of June. 

The health department of the Unit- 
ed States Government has recently 
issued an order condemning every 
case of eggs found to be over 5 per 
cent bad. This means that unless in- 
fertile eggs are produced the loss 
from bad eggs this year will be 
greater than ever before, because it 
is almost impossible to ship fertile 
eggs to a distant market without a 
high per cent of them spoiling. The 
roosters are responsible for this loss, 
and it can be avoided by killing or 
selling them for table use or confin- 
ing them. Infertile eggs will keep 
twice as long as those from hens that 
have been mated, and there is an es- 
pecially high demand for them in the 
cities during hot weather. 





Southern Eggs in New York Market | 


GGS sent from the poultry plant 

of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture to New York City 
brought at wholesale from 24 to 26 
cents per dozen net, or that much 
above express and commission. This 
isabout 10 cents a dozen above local 
wholesale markets. The shipments 
were made in 30-dozen crate boxes, 
were in better condition than average 
Georgia eggs, and brought a higher 
price, but it is claimed that by pro- 
per sorting and packing that the run 
of eggs in Georgia will net in New 
York at least five cents a dozen more 
than local markets. 

Trials have been made with these 
shipments to determine the best 
available markets for eggs which are 
being gathered on the cream and 
egg routes in Georgia, under the dir- 
ection of the College of Agriculture, 
the College undertaking to provide 
the choicest markets and see to grad- 
ing, packing and shipping. 

CHAS. A. WHITTLE, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
.. 
A “MERRACLE” INDEED 


Deacon Ephraim Core was on his way 
home in Nottoway County, Virginia, one 
beautiful Sunday morning, when ’Squire Al- 
len stopped him. 

“Well, Uncle Eph,” he said, “what was 
the sermon about today?” 

“All erbout a merracle, Mars John,” the 
old darky answered. “T ain’ never hearn 
befo’ ob such a merracle—dee 12 erpostles 
eatin’ five thousan’ loaves an’ three thousan’ 





“But that isn’t quite right,” the ‘squire 
began. “The real miracle—’’ 

*“’Scuse me, Marse John,’’ interrupted the 
old man, “but dat’s jes’ ezackly whut the 
merracle wuz—de merracle wuz dat dey 
didn’t bust.’’—Exchange, 
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Eggs may be | 

















HOW DOES YOUR STOCK LOOK— 


IS YOUR WORK STOCK run down, all out of condition and not earning their board? 
ARE YOUR HOGS heavy with good solid flesh that means money for youin every pound ? 


IS YOUR POULTRY producing the pr 
so much in P tect | D Zz Proper number of large golden yolked eggs that are 


OUR DAIRY COWS giving th 
yicthcoueh Cus teteee ¢ zg g their standard amount of rich creamy milk which 


PROPER FEEDING MAKES HEALTHY STOCK— 


and healthy stock means money in your pocket. Itis noth 
a ard to select the prope s 
look at the list of feeds below—a different feed to meet eve ry feeding purpose froin t ie fgg 4 
muleto a laying hen, Experienced chemists are employed by the INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED 
CO. to manufacture from choicest materials, a line of feeds that will meet the demands of the most 
exacting feeders ng tem oe ply hese mate rials are blended in proper form to produce the 
s Te nd come to you > 
Thue eareveecaccan resh, sweet and appetizing. You and your stock will 


Dan Patch Special Horse Feed 1.8. F.S 1 

Dry Dustiess Horse & Mule Feed Siceder Meee kt 
International SWE ae Cow Feed 
Banquet Hen 5 





Old Trusty ee & Mule Feed 
Tec = r Horse & Mule Feed Arrow Horse Feed 
Je ~ ‘ta Dairy Feed Jewel Hen Feed 
Safety Chick Fecd International Tankage Hog Feed 


International Sugared Fecds are GOOD feeds. You'll like them. Try a ton, 


Write today for your freo copy of ‘A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising.”’ 
feeding formulas and important articles by national authorities. “i = es napa a 


MALL THIS eeccaccucscue 

MR. M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. International Sugar Feed Co. 
Dept. 32, Memphis, Tenn. 

Send free copy of **A Guide to Profitable Stock Rais- 


ing’’ and free samples of your feeds. Quote prices if 
no International dealer in my vicinity. (106) 


OSS 656 CEE Ce dK DURE N ese UE ROTORS eavesdiceees 








50 Ebs: Gainr © 
And: ¥ou.Shorten the 





Feeding Period. ? ee eee ee ere SEACE 2 vecccccces 
a) SAB 3 The name of the leading 
EOSG GURLGr $1.19 Cow ir 1660050; senses cece tects vest see esesion 























to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


li You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mig. Co., 


ELKIN, N. C. 





They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been mak- 
ing blankets for thirty-seven years and will treat you right. 














Sout Afiantic Teachers’ Agency 


r 306 Walton Building, Atlanta, Georgia 











‘“‘The Teacher and the School and How We 
Bring Them Together’’ is the title of our latest 
booklet and is of interest to both teachers and employ- 
ers of teachers. 


PROMOTION 





This is going to be a season of great opportunities 
for teachers. If you are interested in getting 


A BETTER POSITION 


Write Us—“‘*We Piace Teachers” 












BUGGY SARGAINS — 


“ic save you more than ever this season on honestly | built, reliable Buggies. we 

abouts, Meapheos Farm Wagons and all Vehicle mous ‘‘warranted’’ 

Buggy at $45. 501 i a world-beater; $3: “4 75 Riva a lene stick seat Runab cane 
with all genuine le: ather trimmings and double-braced shafts; $69.95 buys 

stylish ‘‘Bon Ton’’ Surrey with curtains and storm apron. Write for new 

free catalog showing full line of 1916 mode] rigs---all made of tough, close 

\] grained, stringy highland hickorv and on all of which we save you money. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 SHOCKOF LANE, RICHMOND, VA, 


















Our Two Best 


oe B. brand-made per rout 
of pure wool felt saturated 
in best grade asphalt-tough- ; ies 





Subscription Offers 





est weather resister known. 
Theideal roof for alloutbuild- 
ings. Anybody can lay it; 
nearly fireproof; contains no 2 0 
tar nor pulp; wont stick in 
rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 2 ply 
grade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no 


seconds nor short lengths. 
Nails and cement included. 1: 50 


$i 50 for one renewal and one 
= new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 

~ subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


Guaranteed by oneof largest 
old reliable Richmond houses. 
Write for big circular and free samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


$21 E. Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. The Pregressive Farmer 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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HUSTLER 


“*HUS FLER’? 
Machinery is Guaranteed. 

Is accurate, durable, light run- 

ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. | 
and Columbia, S. C. | 


Address Nearest Point. 


aja UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 
At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
80 years, a thorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that cn not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















DURABLE 


RUBBER ROOFING 
Extra Good—Low Priced 


Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and | 


Directions for Laying in Center of each Roll. 
per roll of 108 sq. feet $ .75 
per roll of 108 sq- feet 1.00 
per roll of 108 sq. feet 1.25 

ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Inc. 
1426 E. Main St. RICHMOND, VA. 


J:Van Lindley Nursery Co. 


2 


Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 4 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catalogue—free 





ee. 3 


bent Reliable Representatives Wantea] 
*,<< Box 106, Pomona.N.C. 





SEED PEANUTS 


The original type of ‘‘Virginia Jumbo” and 
Running peanuts mixed is the safest and 
most profitable. Price 4%c per pound, sub- 
ject to market fluctuations. | Terms—cash 
with order. Correspondence invited. 


J.P. GA 





Y 
Franklin, Va. 








Box 187 
From White Wyandottes and Rocks 
Fawn and White, and Fishel’s White 
Runner Ducks $1 to $1.25 per15. Write 


for mating list and winnings. 


W. B. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


Good layers. 





S. C. Whtte Leghorns, $10 per 100. 
Eggs $5 per 100, Young strain. 
Can ship early. 

Cc. W. HUN 


— 
Route 7 Charlotte, N. C. 








THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15, 


Order Yours Today. 











Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














“BETTER FARMING” NEEDED 


It Is the Duty of Every Local Union 
to Work for Better Farming as 
Well as “Better Business and Bet- 
ter Living” 


N A meeting of a Local Union 

that I attended recently plans 
were arranged for a meeting “on 
wheels.” The county demonstration 
agent was to be 
invited to join the 
members in a trip 
to farms in the 
neighborhood to 
observe the crops 
of red and crim- 
son clover, vetch, 
bur clover, alfal- 
fa, pasture grasses, 
livestock, etc. 

In this way each 
|member will get the benefit of the 
| experience of other members and the 
demonstration agent, being “on the 
| spot,” will offer suggestions for 
| greater efficiency. In this way the 
organized farmers may more effect- 
ively avail themselves of the benefit 
of the services of the demonstration 
agent, and this, too, right out in the 
fields where crops are growing. 


If “better farming” depends upon 
more information about practical and 
progressive farming, wouldn’t it be 
| worth while for other Local Unions 
to spend a half day occasionally vis- 
iting farms in the neighborhood, ac- 
companied by the county demonstra- 
tion agent? These “riding meetings” 
of the Local Union may profitably be 
extended to other parts of the coun- 





MR. GREEN 


A. ty, and especially to visit a farmer 


who has gained a deserved reputa- 
tion for doing better farming than 
the average farmer in the county is 
doing. 





* * * 


The farmer who is indifferent about 
|“better farming” cannot hope to do 
anything more than to make a mere 
living, and in most instances a very 
sorry living. In the Local Union a 
rival spirit for better farming should 
be created, and along with it we 
should avail ourselves of the benefit 
of all the agencies and means for ac- 
quiring more information about our 
business. 

In a recent canvass of a county I 
visited 14 places and at each appoint- 
ment a neighborhood crowd assem- 
bled. At one place where I called 
for a vote to ascertain how many 
homes were represented in which 
agricultural papers were received, 
not a single hand went up. Just think 
|about the tragedy of the thing! Here 
| was a neighborhood of hard-working 

men living on the farm and not one 
of them was attempting to gain any 
more information about better farm- 
ing, and they were employing the 
same methods of farming that their 
ancestors used 50 years ago, the only 
difference being in the kind of imple- 
|ments used (for which change they 
| were not responsible) and in the ap- 
| plication of some expensive fertilizer 
| “dope” which their ancestors did not 
luse. There wasn’t a field in the 
whole vicinity that had a winter soil- 
building crop growing on it and -the 
whole dependence for crops was in 
ithe application of commercial fertil- 
izers bought “on time.” 

A leading farmer is always a read- 














ie..° THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


. Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; Raden ng 
and careful attention while mak- 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 

essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in , 


The Progressive Farmer. 


ing farmer, and with a representative 
neighborhood crowd of farmers there 
is no better index to agricultural pro- 
gress in that vicinity than to find out 
how many homes are supplied with 
agricultural papers, and when I am in 
doubt about it, I take this kind of 
vote to decide the matter. 
* * * 

| The other day I was in conversa- 
'tion with a “knocker” who was con- 
tending that we didn’t need to know 
| more about production, as we are al- 


ready producing too much to get the 
best prices, but when I asked him if 
he was producing too much on his 
own farm, he seemed to see it in a 
different light, and he answered, 
“No.” Certainly we ought to want to 
know how to produce what we do 
produce at less cost, even if* we do 
not care to increase the quantity, and 
the application of that sort of agri- 
cultural economics is what “better 
farming” means. 

Again, I would especially empha- 
size the importance ot making our 
Local Unions agencies for the devel- 
opment of better farming as well as 
better business and better living. 


ji ZG, 





RURAL CREDITS FOR HOME 
BUILDERS 


A Farm Woman’s Appeal Urging 
Farmers and Farmers’ Wives to 
Write Congressmen Now 


OMEN throughout these United 

States are helping, heart and 
hand, in the wonderful work of home- 
building. How much love and effort 
are compressed in these two words! 
Those of us who began the undertak- 
ing long ago remember the happy 
dreams which we trusted the future 
might fulfill. Too many weary wo- 
men know how gradually, but surely, 
the years have forced the conviction 
that life is made up of sterner stuff 
than dreams—and yet, do the reali- 
ties_make it any the less dear? No! 
But much of this grinding poverty 
and constant strain is all wrong! I 
believe that our God meant we should 
earn an honest living, but he also in- 
tended that we “should dwell safely; 
every man under his vine, and under 
his fig tree.” 

How many are dwelling 
how many under their own 
Figures show that three ou: of every 
four homes have mortgage debts 
hanging over them; and as the lender 
and lawyer press these short-time 
loans, collecting high rates of inter- 
est and exorbitant fees—many fore- 
closures are being made, while count- 
less others are harrassed and wor- 
ried to death, in the struggle to meet 
the unjust demands—despite the 
hope and prayer that a resting place 
may be theirs when old age comes. 

Rural credits, with 
features, will come up before our 
next Congress to decide. I want men 
and women to give the matter their 
earnest consideration. It is a _ big 
question, with many side issues be- 
yond our knowledge or comprehen- 
sion, but we can get the main points, 
and then write our Congressman and 
Senators to see to it, that we have a 
fair deal. Unless we bring our united 
influence to bear upon them, more 
than likely our political and banker 
friends will either garble the issue, or 
sidetrack it altogether. History will 
repeat itself. 

Rural credits as outlined in the 
Hollis-Bulkley bill, provides for long- 
time loans—35 years—with amortiza- 
tion features. For instance, if the 
farmer is to pay 4 per cent, provision 
is made for not exceeding 1 per cent 
to pay administration charges of the 
bank. Then suppose he pays % of 1 
per cent for amortization—this last is 
simply a payment 6n the principal, 
made at the interest period, which 
will in time lift the entire burden of 
debt. Of course the whole thing may 
be paid off in less time, according to 
what one pays for amortization. 

Don’t you see what a relief it would 
be to have these long time loans, let- 
ting the small amortization payment 
eventually pay out? 

MRS. W. B. DOAK. 
Clifton Station, Va. 


safely— 
roofs? 


amortization 





Save your papers and get a binder. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Two New Farmers’ Union States 


ORTH Dakota and Montana are 
now with us. I have just return- 
ed from Bismark, North Dakota, and 
Great Falls, Montana, where the 
North Dakota 
Farmers’ Union 
was organized the 
latter part of 
March, and _ the 
Montana Farm- 
ers’ Union in ear- 
ly April. 
In organizing 
these new _ state 
nap Unions I was 

PRESIDENT BARRETT q ¢ @ ply gratified 
by the splendid enthusiasm and deep 
interest shown. There was a good 
attendance at both meetings, but bet- 
ter than that was the evident eager- 
ness for the organization and the de- 
sire to begin work along the lines of 
Our cooperative effort, under state 
charters. 

Both in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana the ground had been well pre- 
pared by the organization of local 
and county Unions, and the brethren 
in both states hada clear under- 
standing of the principles and pur- 
poses of our association. We should 
not only congratulate those states 
upon the excellent showing they 
made, but we may also congratulate 
ourselves upon bringing to our ranks 
two such strong, promising, and en- 
thusiastic state organizations. 

The affairs of our own organiza- 
tion are progressing favorably 
wherever I went, and through it we 
have reasonable hope of achievement 
in improving the conditions of the in- 
dividual. 

As I am writing I am planning to 
go to Washington to take up again 
the threads of our work there, par- 
ticularly as to rural credits legisla- 
tion. As I have before told you, 
Congress knows what we need and 
want. on this subject, and can, if it 
will, find a way to give it to us. It 
knows we do not want and can get 
little relief from the committee bill 
now pending. If you will just keep 
strongly enough behind your Con- 
gressman and Senators, and let them 
thoroughly understand your wishes 
in this matter, it will not only be of 
great help to you, but you will come 
much nearer getting rural credits 
legislation that will give you a 
chance. 

The Farmers’ Union is growing 
stronger every day, not only in these 
additional state organizations, but in 
the growth of local unions in most of 
the states now organized. We are 
strong, not only in ourselves, but in 
our afhliation with kindred organiza- 
tions, and through codperation with 
these, we are coming nearer and 
nearer all the time to where we shall 
get at least some of the things we are 
entitled to. 


In the meantime, every member of 
the Union should feel that he is an 
important factor and can help. It is 
only in this way that we are going to 
get results. Together we may ac- 
complish what no man single handed 
could possibly hope to do. 

CHAS. S. BARRETT, 
President, Farmers’ Union. 





HAND-MADE CROPS 


Profits Always Small When Farmer 
Depends on Hand-made Crops—La- 
bor-saving Crops With More Ma- 
chinery or More Livestock the 
Way Out 


ROTHER Zeno Moore, of Edge- 

combe County, scores a_ good 
point when he suggests that in con- 
nection with labor-saving farm ma- 
chinery we should consider the plant- 
ing of “labor-saving crops.” In fact, 
they both go together. In agricul- 
tural sections that grow only the 
crops that require hand labor, the re- 
tained wealth of farmers is always 
low as compared with the sections 
that produce machine-made crops. 
Cotton and tobacco are hand-made 
crops and require much hand labor. 
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Feed and food crops can be produced | 


and gathered by machinery and 
horse-power, and feed products com- 
bine well with livestock farming. 

* * * 


One “Iabor-saving crop” that has | 


been almost entirely neglected in the 
cotton and tobacco-growing sections 
is the grass crop for grazing pur- 
poses and also for forage. Some- 
body has defined the pasture on our 
cotton and tobacco farms as “patches 
of land where grass won't grow, with 
wire fences around them.” 

“! pastured 25 head of cattle and 
kept them in fine condition all sum- 
mer on seven acres of Bermuda 
grass,” said a Scotland County farm- 
er to me some time ago. That patch 
of grass is an example of what Broth- 
er Moore would call a “labor-saving 
crop,” and rightly so, for overhead 
expenses were almost entirely elim- 
inated while the 25 head of beef 
steers were growing and fattening on 
that grass sod. 

* * xX 


In Iowa the average per capita farm 
wealth is $3,386. Iowa grows “labor- 
saving crops” and then feeds the bulk 
of these crops to livestock. Three- 
fourths of the income of the Iowa 
farmers is derived from the sale of 


livestock and the products of live- | 


stock. In North Carolina the aver- 
age per capita wealth is $322, or less 
than one-tenth of the per capita re- 
tained farm wealth in Iowa. In North 
Carolina we produce _ principally 
hand-made crops, and less than one- 
third of our total farm income is de- 
rived from livestock and the products 
of livestock. The average value of 
crops produced per worker in North 
Carolina is $236 and in lowa $884, rep- 
resenting a difference in favor of “la- 
bor-saving crops” and machine-made 
wealth of $648 per worker in favor of 
Towa. 
* * Ox 


In this connection it will be well to 
again call attention to the fact that 
when white farmers of the South 
make hand-made crops their special- 
ties, they enter into direct competi- 


tion with an inferior race of people, | 


of lower living standards, which also 
produces the greater portion of these 
hand-made crops, and this makes it 
‘all the more imperative for the white 
farmer to exert his energies in a field 
of agricultural activity that avoids 
competition with a race of lower in- 
telligence and lower living standards. 
Hence “labor-saving crops” in con- 
nection with horse-power and ma- 
chinery and more and better live- 
stock, seem to offer about the only 
way out for the Southern resident 
white farmer. 

This economic side of the business 
of farming is fundamentally impor- 
tant, and should be a subject for fre- 
quent discussion by organized farm- 
ers. Let it be remembered that we 
have already done our best in at- 
tempts to make money with hand- 
made crops and commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and if these crops could make a 
section rich, the South would now be 
the richest and happiest agricultural 
section on this continent. And let us 
also keep it in mind that progress 
can come only through gradual 
changes of methods. [a ee 





Annual Convention North Carolina 
Good Roads Association 


HE Annual Good Roads Conven- 

tion held under the auspices of 
the North Carolina Good Roads As- 
sociation will be held at Wilmington 
and Wrightsville, North Carolina, 
June 20, 21 and 22. The Board of 
County Commissioners of New Han- 
over County and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wilmington are making 
elaborate arrangements for this Con- 
vention and it is expected that it will 
be the largest and most successful 
good roads convention ever held in 
the state. 





One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, :25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year, Canadian, $1.50. 
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»S A Clean Sweep 


HY not, once for all, make a clean 

sweep of the roofing question so far as 

it affects you. Replace unsatisfactory 
types of roofing with one that you can 
depend upon under all conditions. 


There is no better investment you can make 
than to have the roofs of all your buildings 
covered with 





IRGDIFING “ 
Here is a roofing that is easy and inexpensive 


to apply, lasts for years and costs practically 
nothing for upkeep. 


| 


Texaco Roofing is fire-resisting, sun-proof, 
water-proof, cold-proof and fume-proof. 


For residences, stables, garages, factories— 
in fact, for any kind of building—it is the 
ideal roofing material. 


If Texaco is not on your roofs it should be. 
Ask your dealer about it today. 
Most good dealers carry it. For 
folder containing samples of Texaco 
Roofing in various grades, address: 


ROOFING DIVISION 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
. BRANCH OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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7\ itis possible with a ‘‘FAVORITE” Home Canner, but not with y 

an inferior brand. ‘*Favorite” users make this money because 

of superior goods. Stores demand them, give better prices. 
The “FAVORITE” anner 

Combines every feature to make it better, heats uniformly, 

quickly Spoiled cans impossible 



















fruits and vegetables for stores, neighbors or home use 
cA Make $200 to $500 a season. Write for information and prices. 
\ Labels and Cans furnished. 

The Carolina Metal Products Ce., Box 11 


Geta “Favorite,” can 


Wilmington, N. 0. 





{ 
| Better than Zenda! 
| = You enjoyed “The Prisoner of 


Zenda’”’ story. You will wish to 
read the sequel— 


ert of Hentzau 


in which you will follow the he- 


Sm 


y ~) 


u 





ml 








roes of the Prisoner of Zenda to 








the end of their eventful lives. 
They are even more thrilling. 





“PORTO RICO” and “NANCY HALL” POTATO PLANTS 
$1.50 per thousand up to 10,000; 


Varieties guaranteed. 
TIFT FARMS, 


above 10,000 $1.25. 
Prompt shipment. 
H. H. TIFT, JR., Mgr., 





This splendid book, beautifully 
bound and illustrated, will be sent 
to any of our friends as a “Pre- 
mium Reward” for a club of $1 in 
Jubilee subscriptions. 

You can get up such a small 
club in one afternoon and the re- 
ward will pay you a hundred 
times over. 


TIFTON, GA. 








You want this great story now. 


oI 








The Progressive Farmer .dvertisers Are Guaranteed. 


So act quick and it will be yours. 
‘The Progressive Farmer 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
| MACHINERY | 











Beacondale Farms—Newport News, 


offers six pure-bred, 


registered Holstein bull 
calves at fifty to one 5. 








For Sale—New Gasoline engines, seven- 
teen fifty per horse-power. G. W. Killinger, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


One Foss Double Roller Gin; one Liddell 
60-saw gin complete; uppacking press suc- 
tion; fan and pipe shafting and pulleys, good 
condition, $500, f.o.b. here. Parkcr & Tait, 
Parkwood, Ga. 


HELP WANTED | 


A girl or woman to do general housework 
for permanent home. Box 382, Rt. 4, High 
Point, N. C. 


“Wanted at Once—General farmer, one with 
knowledge of milking and care of milk. 














Must have references. David Jones. Dan- | Sir 


ville, Va. 


~ Agents Ww smved—To sell and install farm 
water systems and acetylene lighting plants. 
Best light, least cost. Ottumwa-Moline 
Company. Ottumwa, I Towa. 








~ Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 


tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay |} 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 


Co., Danville, Va., “Box W-23.” 


Wanted—A log woods foreman. Will sell 
@ part interest in modern equipment, part 
cash and balance easy terms. A good 
chance for a steady hustler. Reference re- 
quired. C. S. Tarkenton, Rt. 1, Mackeys, 
North Carolina. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 











~Wanted—Cecil’s Business College trains 
and places young men and women in good 
positions. Address Spartanburg, Greenville, 
or Anderson, S. C. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 











Registered Jersey 
Prices reasonable. 





Registered Jersey Bulls for Sale—All ages. 
i Oakwood Farm, 














| eggs, $1 for 15. Up-to-Date Farm, Route 
Burlington, N. C. 


White Leghorn Eggs—Get our price on 


same. Cc. H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 


Brown ~ Leghorns—Our entire stock and 
business for sale at a sacrifice. Particulars 


| on request. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leg- 


horn Farm, Kushla, Ala. 
Eges from Barron’s Trapnested “strain of 


White Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, 
bred direct from winning pens. Write for 
circulars, Setting $1.50; 100 $7. Franklin 
Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va, 





For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand, 


5,000 Young strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chicks every week, hatched 
from our specially mated breeders, at lc 
each, in lots of 25 or more. Hatching eggs 
per 15, $1.50; per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place 
your order early. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Ensley, Ala. 





ORPINGTONS 


“White Orpingtons —Hens, dollar each; 


fy 





Low price, high quality, White Orpington 


stock and eggs. Eggs, price reduced. Mid- 
, night Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 











Rothroc ic, nee ew ell, N. €, 


Pure-bred Angora _ Buck and kid 
hd) eges from best strain of Single 


Baynes, Hudle Ss Mill, 








iy ag Collie 





Eggs from fine Single Comb White Or- 


Pingtons, 15 $1.50. Mrs. M. E. Stevenson, 
Edge water P oultry 





Farm, Pungoteague, Va. 








White Orpington Eggs From 250 pen, 


Stock direct from Kellerstrass. Sitting, $1. 
Mrs. Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs for 


Hatching—Cook strain. Few nice cockerels 
cheap. . Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 


Highest Type Buff Orpingtons, in ~ size, 


shape and finish. Prize winners; persistent 
layers. My customers say, ‘“‘They make the 
biggest record as winter layers.” Eggs, 
$1.50 for 15. D. S. Glenn, Prospect, Va. 


~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 





For i rong pups. Wm. Stone- 





Prize Winning Rose Comb Red Eggs * ai 


hatching. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. 





TWO OR — BREEDS 
ok halsten 3 gallon cow. 





15 selected Single Comb Rhode an 


Red eggs, $1.25, prepaid. + Beulah Brake, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 








_aRetistered ‘Berkshire pigs and Jersey pull 
A. J. Merrill & Son, ere mC, 








/ Milk “Cows—Holsteins 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, 


For Sale—-Single Comb Rhode Island Red 


eggs, $3 and $2 per sitting. Won 39 prizes. 
Breeders for sale. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Single Comb Reds—Blue “Hithen wi winners. 





Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 


$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 


Tobaccoville, N. € 














English Berkshire Pigs—Short noses. J. 
M. Wilder, Cc stolia, N. C. 











Berkshires—Size, fancy breeding. Reason- 
able prices. F. H. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. 

Big Bone Berkshire Pigs—Going at $10 a 
pair. Address Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel 
Hill, N. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Best blood; 
fine individuals for $9. Cresco Farm, Wood- 
leaf, N. C. 

Registered Berkshire Boar—16 months old, 
priced low. L. M. Thompson, Montague, 
North Carolina. 











Registered Berkshires, 2 to 6 months old; 
gilts, 6 months, 175 to = pounds apiece. 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 


Ber Kshires—Ten gilts ‘and six boars, 6 to 
12 months old. Young pigs, 10 to 12 weeks 
old. Henry C. Wall, Rockingham, N. C. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—Out of daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece and other large sows, 
Shipped on approval, farmer's prices. Ww. 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 








For Sale or Exchange—Fancy young  Berk- 
shire service boar, registered, best blood 
lines, price $20. Exchange for legumes, 
grain, peanuts, etc. J. E. Cloninger, Cleve- 
land, Ga. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered 10 weeks ~ Duroe s—$7.5 Ben- 
ton and Ellis, Monticello, Ga. 


For Sale—Registered Duroc boar pigs, 
Defender strain. Knapp Farm, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Exchange—Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
for land, wheat or oats. A. Shands, Ebe- 
nezer, S. C. 


Registered Duroc Boars, Gilts — Choice 
pigs, best breeding, reasonable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs—Best of 
breeding, fine individuals. Price right. 
yeorge 8s Larkin, | Augusta, Ga 


























Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, 


Goldmont’s Laddie, Golden Spark of 


Best Western and Virginia breeds. 
Satisfac tion guara y 
va. 





POULTRY AND EGGS | 











Anc on ie or ‘1d’ s best. Sees 


Andalusians—Prize-winning Blue 





BLAC K SPANISH 
Black Spanish—Beautiful Plumage. 








ROCKS 
Barred Rock eggs, 15 $1. C. T. Hamm, 
ry 





Tobaccoville, N. 


Barred Rock Eegs—15, $1, postpaid. B.C. 
Smith, Re idsville, N. C. 





as > ges — prize winning = White R Rocks, “15 


for $1. A. Coffin, Asheboro, N. 


Seale 3arred Rocks—Eg res “and cocker- 


els. Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks—Finest of strain, 
Eggs, 10c each. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, 
North Carolina, 





Barred Rock Eggs—Get our price on pens 
one and two. C. H. Throneburg, Hudson, 
North Carolina, 





Barred Plymouth Rocks—Thompson strain. 
Eggs, $2 ffer 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, 
Thomasville, N. Cc. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Send a dollar bill and get 15 Bradley's 
Barred Rocks, Young’s Single Comb White 
Leghorns, or Northrup’s Single Comb Black 
Minorca eggs, by parcel post, from prize 
winners, Oscar Hege, W inston- Salem, N. o. 


Best Eggs—Half Price—$1. 50 per 15, Ex 
hibition and prize matings. Reds, both 
combs; White Leghorns; Buff Orpingtons; 
Campines, Won 28 Ists; silver cups. Mrs, 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. Red fancier 
12 years, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. S. Dud- 
ley, Lake Landing, N. C. 

















Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $1.30. B. W. 
O'Neal, Orie ntai, N,. Cc. 





Early _ Velvet ~ Beans—$1.40 per bushel, 
Robt. Beeland, Box 128 Greenville, Ala. 


90-Day Velvet Beans—$1.5 50, per bushel, 
Well cleaned. J. S. Tatum, Tunnel Spring, 
Alabama, 





Veivet Beans—Late Speckled $2 bushel; 
China and Yokohama $2.75. Frank Lloyd, 
Quincy, Fla. 

Barly Speckled Velvet Beans $1.50; Yok- 
ohama, $2.50 bushel, For late planting. I. 
Cc. Boyle, Evergreen, Ala. 














Mammoth Yellow and Brown Soy Beans, 
$1.50 per bushel; 5 bushels and over $1.40. 
L, T. Daniels, Oriental, N. C. 





Velvet Beans—The great stock food and 
land renovator, $2 per bushel, A, L. Col- 
lette, Box 87, Flomaton, Ala. 


Early Green Soja Beans, $3 bushel. Yel- 
low Mammoth Soja Beans $1.50 bushel f. o. 
b. cars. S. W. Woodley, Rt. 2, Box 54, 
Creswell, N. C. 

Exceptionally Fine Lot Mammoth Yellow 
Soja beans, grown and harvested especially 
for seed, $1.50 bushel. John T. Thorne, 
Farmville, N. C. 








For Sale—Choice Mammoth Yellow Soy 
beans for seed, sound and clean, at $1.35 per 
bushel, sacked, f.o.b. cars here. Cc. 
Fowler & Co., Stonewall, N. C. 


100- Day or Early Spe ckled Velvet Beans 
—Solves fertilizer and feed problems, Beans 
and corn fine after oats. , Recleaned, $1.50 
bushel. Inquire on lots. W. E. Cook, Ever- 
green, Ala. 

100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned $1.50 bushel; 100 bushels $1 bushel, 
Check with order. Plant till June. Refer- 
ence: First National Bank. Bowles Farms, 
Evergreen, Ala. 

















Five Thousand Sushels Early Speckled 
Velvet Beans, at $1.50 per bushel. Cash 
with order. , No order too small, none too 
large, if interested in large quantity wire 
for special price. Can make shipment. Wild 
Bros., Hardware Co., Evergreen, Ala. 


For. “Sale—100- -Day_ ‘Speckle Velvet Be ans, 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.75. Iron, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, Brabham peas, $1.75; 
Mixed, $1.50. White Spanish peanuts and 
Carolina Running peanuts, 5c pound, Chu- 
fas, de ¢ pound. © F. A. Bush, _Richland, _Ga, 


a CHUFAS 


Chufas for Sale—90c per * peck: $3 “bushel. 
J. F. Barwick, Ayden, N. 








Bred-to-lay, Pure-bred Barred Rocks— 
None better. Eggs, 15 for $1. Thos. H. 
Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 


Ringlet Rock Eggs for Hatching—Ss5c for 
15; $1.50 for 30. From farm raised fowls, 
Mrs. K. R. Tardy, Murat, Va. 

Extra laying Barred Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- 
son strain, Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 














Seed Chufas, $3.25 bushel; $1 peck. Yoko- 
hama beans, three fifty; $1 peck. Dix-Affi 
cotton seed, one dollar bushel; lint sold for 
14@16 cents. 200 bushels Red Cob Prolific 
seed corn, two fifty bushel; seventy-five 
cents peck, f.o.b. here. Parker & Tait, 
Parkwood, Ga ‘ 





CORN 


For Sale—Boone County Seed Corn, m 
hand picked. G. W. Oakes, News Ferry, Va. 








Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs— 
Delivered during April, by parcel post, 85c 
per sitting of 15. Mrs. Walter E. Hathaway, 
White Stone, Va. 





WYANDOTTES 





You can get prize 
winners from $2 








Cornish Games—Chickens, eggs. 
T. Barnes, Blackston, Va 


Cornish Indians—High-class hens, $1 each, 











Silver Spangled “Hambare eggs, 








Registered Duroc- Jersey “pigs from big 
prolific ’sows and outstanding boars. Choice, 
classy fellows. David C. Barrow, Pelham, 
Georgia. 

Big Type Registered Duroc pigs—12 
weeks old. Best breeding. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Pine View Farm, Chalybeate 
Springs, N. C. 











ESSEX 


Pedigreed a Pigs—B. A. Aldridge, 
Randlema N. C. 








’ 














Pure-bred Single 
Larkin, Welling- 





‘os strain White ‘Leghorn eRES, 


Bs arm, | Macon Ga. 


Silver Wyandotte Eggs—Prize winners, 
$1.35 for 15. W. B. Caviness, Leesburg, Va. 


First Prize Winning White Wyandottes— 
Bred especially to lay. Eggs, 17 for $1, by 
express; $5 per 100. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
ville, N. C., Rural Route No. 6. 

DUCKS 

My Buff Orpington Ducks won n first “prize 
at Interstate Fair, Lynchburg, 1915. Eggs 
$2.50 per 12. Ansel Vernon, Madison, Va. 

GUINEAS 

White African Guineas—90c each. Eggs, 
$1 for 15. M. B. Furse, Martin, S. C. 

White African Guineas, $1 each, six for 
$5. Eggs $1 per 15; 45 eggs $2.50. Mrs. E. 
B. Sutton, Calypso, N.:C. 

TURKEYS 


Turkey Eggs, $2 per 12. M. Coz, BH. S., 
































| We st Point, Ga. 





Mammoth “Bronze Turkeys—Egegs 25 cents 
each. W. G. Crow, Red Oak, Va. 





Le neg ® ‘Barron’ Ss strain. 





Pure-bred ainnie 





“TAMWORTHS 

~Registe red, pedigre 2ed, Cans idian and Amer- 
ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box 
1035, Asheville, N. C. 

Tamworth Pigs—New lot pure-bred, 8 
weeks old $5 each. 3iggs prolific corn $2. 
a B. Lindsay, “Deep Springs Farm,”’ 
Stoneville, N. ¢€. 

oO. I. O's. 
O. I. C. Pigs (Silver's strain)—Registered 


stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. ©. 
. oO. I. Cc. Pigs—Registered stock. Oaklawn 
Stock Farm, A. Pg Deal, Manager, R. F. D. 
Mooresville, N. C 

FOLAN D-CHINAS 


Registere a Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, ‘Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
Sired by Prichett’s ‘tA Wonder,’ Mowe’s 
“Great Jumbo,’’ ‘‘Sampson the Great.”’ Boars 
in 1,000-pound class. Booking orders. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Hill Brook Stock 
Farm, South Boston, Va 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernseys — Best families; 
young stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
Oweenee Farm, Jonesboro, Tenn. 























Le shor ns—( Ww ye koff 





1D) ‘ggs—Guarante e ed 


—— = com Brown Leghorns Only—Hus- 


range the year round 
Equipment modern and 
Eggs $6 per hundred. Order 








Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkey eggs, 
30c each or $3.50 per dozen. Mrs. J. A. 
3ame, Rt. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 

Mammoth White Holland Turkey Eggs— 
$3 per dozen. Took first premium; none 

c 


| better. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Wanted—Everybody to send for reduced 














price list on pure-bred poultrty, Luray Poul- 
try Yards, Luray, Va. F 

Barred Rock and Single Comb Leghorn 
eggs, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. Mrs. S. Ma- 
honey, Mitchells Ta. 

Snow White Rhode ~Tslands; ~ Golden Buff 
Rocks—Eg: £1.25 per 15, parcel post. Mrs. 
mR: 2B: Woodson, Sturgis, Miss. 

Black Minorca Eggs—15 $1; ¢ $2.50. 
Fawn and White Runner Ducks, 12, be; 45, 





$2. A. S. Machen, Hick’s Wharf, Va. 


Mammoth Bronze ‘Turkey Eggs -12, $ $ 50; 
Single Comb Black Minorca, Buff Rock CEES, 

25 for16. Mrs. G. L. Trimble, Adairsville, 
ye orgia. 


~ By rd’s ; Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey 
Eggs—$4 the dozen. Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn eggs, $1 per 15; $1.75 per 30. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 











May chicks, 10c. Order now for prompt | 
delivery. Laying pullets and hens, $1. Fine 
stock; heavy layers. Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Lucerne Farm, Inc., Culpeper, Va. 


For Sale—The Noah Biggs Prolific Seed 
Corn, $2 per bushel. W. H. Vincent, Capron, 
Virginia, 

Carefully selected field and ensilage seed 
corn. Write for circular. S. W. Anderson, 
Greenlee, Va 








“Seed Corn—$1.50 per bushel. Flint varie- 
ty, big yields, sample free. Owl Commercial 
Co., Quincy, Fla. 

Extra Fine, Heavy Yielding, White and 
Yellow Seed Corn—$1.60 bushel. Stacy’s 
Farm, Amelia, Va. 

Boone County Seed Corn—Raised seventy- 
five bushels per acre on seventy acres. $2 
bushel. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Blount's Prolific, 22 years of scientific 
breeding, strictly a two-eared variety, $2.75 
per bushel, Sample ear 10c. Gordon Wil- 
fong, Newton, N. C. - 

Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn—Pure-bred 
for seed. Field selected, the best to be had, 
$2.50 bushel, express prepaid. BE. ¢. Me- 
3aldwyn, Miss. 

















~YImproved Thompson's Prolific —— Heavy 
yielder on medium land. Yield of 70 bushels 
an acre without applying manure or fertili- 
zer. High germination and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Shelled $2 a bushel. H. Eastburn, 
Cartersville, Va. 





Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- 
cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs 
over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has 
made 175 bushels per acre, frequently 125, 
always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department’s latest report states 
this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 
highest as long as records ha been pub- 
lished (six years). $3 bushel; two bush- 
els; $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 





















COTTON 
Redding’s Select Cotton Seed for oY Sale ——e6 
per bushel Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
Cotton Seed—Broadwells Prolific, $1.50, 
Cleveland jig Boll or Christopher, $1.25. 
Dixie Fifi, long staple, $1.50. Seed pure and 
twice recleaned. Georgia Belle Farms, New- 


nan, Ga 





PEANUTS 


300 Bushels Good Seed Valencia Peanuts 
—41% cents pound, J. T. Bryant, Handsoms, 
wf irginia x 


For Sale—Hand picked i Valencia Seed 


Peanuts, 6c per pound, Howard Bethea, 
Latta, S. C. 





To Planters—I have 500 bushels of home- 
grown seed peanuts that I will sell at 85e 
in 50-bushel lots or over; and 95¢ a bushel 
in lots less than 50 bushel. Check to cover 





with order. Z%. A. McClaran, Reddick, Fla. 
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ie Spanish Seed Peanuts—Shelled, 7c, in 1 4 - 
2y’s , > Shelled, 7c, in 100- Porto Rico Plants for Sale—$1,50 per eSweet Potato Plants—Ready now. Gen- | Groit Cowpeas 
rite’ pound; 8e in smaller lots. Unhulled, $1 | thousand. Mrs. J. W. Dickson, Jesup, Ga. uine Nancy Hall, Improevd Early Triumph, | Mixed, $1.5 50; Boos County seed corn: Hg 78. 
ack bushel, J. C. Yarboro, Hope Mills, N.C. __.| For Sale—Genuine Nancy Hall and Vine- td Rico, = Yellow Yams. Order direct | R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va. zs 
‘ize ae a ee a PEAS * ie a wie arog ; a - rom grower for quick shipment. By express, ay SPF SESE aeemeeeeseeeeeeed 
c. - “Sound Mix 7 ceuiewa Gases, 0Lb6 chemenik, Saaay oan 1,000, $1.75; lots, 10,000 and over, $1.60 Tift Plant Company, Albany, Ga.—Potato 
ox- al High aren Peas—$1.25 per bushel. O8- | ¢4 ship, , Send order now. Burns & Harris, | thousand.g We guarantee strong plants and Plants, Porto Rico Yams, Nancy Hall, old 
= ear High, Whiteville, N. C. Hicker. NG . ' » | satisfaction. Gordon Jefferson, Manager, | Ge0rsia Candy Yam, Tomato plants, Hast- 
= Mixed Seed Peas—6i.26 per bushel. Hoke | - Saab ats er ee Postal Plant Company, Adel, Ga. ing’s Red Field Beauty (very fine), Stone, 
bie : Oil & Fertilizer Co, Raeford ve G Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, | —gyweet Potato Plants—Genui --—---— Extra Early; egg plant, Improved Purple 
rs. a : Eueahn _. | Millions now ready, $1.25 per 1,000. Special vlad ig os ants—Genuine Nancy Hall, Thornless; tomato plant shipments first 
‘ier Sound Mixed ‘Cowpeas—$1.40 per bushel. | prices above 10,000. Prompt shipment and | Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooly Yam, Pumpkin April; potato and egg plants, April 5 to 15; 
Theodore Empie, Wilmington, N. C. satisfaction guaranteed. Bay Minette Plant | omg and Providence. Prices by express, 500 parcel post, prepaid, 100 to 400, 35c; 500, 
~ Whippoorwill |Peas—Clez and ac j | Co. Bay Minette, Ala. or $1.00, $1.75 per thousand; 10,000 and $1.50; express not paid, 500 90c; 1,000, $1.50; 
“. pI ~ eas—Clean anc sound ‘ _— — over, $1.60 per thousand; 20,000 and over, these prices apply on potato, tomatS and 
$1 75 per Dushel. F, J. Peters, Luxomni, Ga. Sweet Agate Plants—Leading varieties. $1.50 per thousand. We guarantee good , egg plants. Refer : Georgia National 
Georgia, = 7 Price, $1.25 per — Prompt shipment. strong plants, prompt shipment and pure’ bank. P. 0. Box Sits i 
For Sale—Black Peas, 125 bushels ; Only good strong plants sent out. Chufas, varieties. Order today. Jenkins Plants Co., = — a — ———_—_——_——- 
per bushel. John A ‘Stephenson, MeCuilers, Velvet beans, peanuts, okra. The Folkston Sumner, Ga. _ 10,000,000 Improved Plants, Ready—Ship- 
nd- North Carolina ie das “ | Plant Co., Folkston, Ga. > AaguEEES cae ping 10,000,000, Ship order day received, 300 
} . ‘ - Sweet “Potato Plants, $1.25 per thousand; miles nearer than Florida shippers. Save 
; Clay and.Taylor Peas—$1.40. Cane seed, Free Potato Plants—Any one sending me large quantities, $1 per _thousand. Strong, | your express charges, and to divide express 
W. $1.10; sacked, £.0.b.. D. W. Alexander, Con- | an order for ten thousand Porto Rico ‘at Well rooted plants, the finest we have ever | with you, offer sweet potato plants, improved 
nelly Springs, N. C. | send tig rang Ma gna <p eee, me dias Ga eae day on r nige -9 | os Rico, eae o Hall, Triumph and Pump- 
— - - = e > } 1cy ee, s re Ww. > ow ready! rite any ban in ams, -25 per 1,000. Improved Toma- 
1e : @ a she . leas re v1 x . “ > P ack 
tel, jor See Sena tae Pigg Ry pei _— J. L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. pi for reference. Porto Rico, Triumph, , to, Pepper, Eggplants, $1.25 per 1,000; 4,000 
= tocankili + JAE ) é ° ° Porte. Rico Potate Plante—Goéd plants Stade Re Norton Yam, $1.25 per thousand, bushels cowpeas, all varieties, for sale, $1 to 
fel, B ; zell, S. 4 trom pure selected seed, very prolific, has a Mac e nigh as 590 bushels to acre, Write | $2 per bushel, All plants and seed guaran- 
ng, 500 bushels mixed sound peas, $1.40 £.0.b. Ave flavor, Hhines C66 Winslet pricel, | BY ex- for book on raising potatoes, Don't set any- | teed to satisfy, or money refunded. J. Q. 
Conway, S. C., certified check with order. | press $1.40 per thousand, 5,000 for $6.50. thing but pure stock. Seeds, beans, peas, | Dorris «& Co., Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 
1; W. Percy Hardwick, Conway, S. C. Stono Plant Co., Johns Island, S. C arm land and nursery stock. J. T. & G. W. | “Tn Early in ; 
el; v AS Fi -1Bo s Co., « s Island, S. C. Clark Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga n Early Maturing, Clean, Plump, N. W. 
yd, Iron and Speckle Peas, $1.50 bushel. Brab- Millions of Pot: Now ready to = a “______ , Texas grown seed we quote you: Ten pounds 
ham, $1.75. Mixed peas, $1.35. Sound, clean. | set, quality guaranteed. Nancy Hall, Porto J SORGHU M each of Seeded Ribbon Cane, Black Hull 
ses Murray Stevens & Williams, Ellaville, Ga. | Rico, Dooley Yam, Triumph. Will ship at 1ey-Drip Sorghum Seed, Re-cleaned. he ce gag Feterita, Shrock Sorghum and 
if Peas for Sale—Mixed, $1.25; Whippoor- | Once $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 or more, 1,30 best sorghum in the. United. states, | com ieoram’ gonee Gm teen a ae 
wills, $1.50. Write for prices on other va- | Per 1,000. E. C, Motes, Plant City, Fla. $1.75 haif bushel; $3 bushel. M. Peel, Ruth- por ie aban ger for $4.50. 2 first is 
—_ valle 4 Bg . cohen > aiath - . a srford, Te hag greatest syrup yielder among the sorghums 
Ag rieties. Catawba Produce (¢ Ors Conover, N. | Cc. Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, South- Speen nena aie _ | and the other forty pounds will prodees 
40, California Blackeye Peas—The best of ern Queen, Catawba Yam. Most productive; STRAW BERRIES more forage for the seed than you ever saw. 
visiders, the best table pea, used largely by | finest quality. May to July delivery, $1.40 Strawber = : Order quick, while supply lasts. Money 
—- hotels and restaurants. Get your geed from | thousand; 5.000 up, $1.25 thousand. Booking Dhehin wherry lants—#1 per hundred by | promptly returned if sold out. The Sweet- 
Bl Wade A. Watson, Belton, S. C. orders now. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. beg beso re a prepaid. Delicious, | water Seed & Grain Company, Sweetwater 
- AEesh | ndinchch entero ON C verries from y¥ >n—} | std . 
New “Bra Pe as—Recleaned seed make dou- _ Potato Plants—Early Sycamore — Yellow now. v. Rivermont Poultry Yards, eon. ae | - Linkin ————— —— ——_______—— 
as ble that of Whippoorwill or Clay; plant after | Yam Very heavy Yielder; bears in close Se = "Tomato and Large Sweet Pepper Plants— 
- oats, make 10 to 20 bushels per acre, 2% | Cluster; tops of some protrude above ground; SUDAN GRASS | I grow my plants in hot house during win- 
ea. bushel sacks, $2 per bushel Prompt ship- | best flavor; bakes very soft. Stout vine. " | ter. Al “30 days before fie 2 i 
54 Ks, a = 50: 5 e608: eeeeia : Pure Tennessee grown -Sudan Grass Seed— | ter: About 30 days before field culture begins 
Ha nt, a6 recleaned seed; it pays. E. J. hs © ga 5,000, $6.25. J. R. Nichols, Bax- | yields 4 to 8 tons per acre, one bushel, geod |} we transplant to cold frames which is the 
— pede dds Sreenville, Ala, ___ | ley, Ga. 10 to 15 acres. Write for literature, F. Al- | Only way tO raise first-class early plants. I 
ny POTATOES | Improved Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Ougy !ensworth, Clarksville, , Tenn. co nob Nesitate tO say what we Nave: te bey 
y gh bea _ | plants are grown from seed that have been | ~« ——— ——______——_. smooth early tomato in cultivation. Tomato 
ne, Norton Yam Sweet | “Potato _ Plants—$1.50 | improved for years on our own farms. We Sudan Seed—P ure and clean, Grown Plants—Asbury’s Choice, ee cae anywhere, 
per thousand, W. J. Adams, Gibson, N. C. erowi this variety cxtiuaively. willet: insures on ccrue seed, inspected in the field 25 plants: for 85c; 50 for $1.5 100 $2.75. 
Soy Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants | Purest type. Per thousand, $1.50; 10,000 or ee e srowing, Your money back if not Large Ruby King Sweet pe pper yp i same 
per —$1.35 per thousand. W. P. Birt, Louise, | more, $1.10. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, pleased with the seed, 10c per pound, f. 0. price as tomatoes. Plants ready April 1st. 





“J moder ol Georgia. = Lubbock, Texas. Wheelock Seed & Grain Write for complete price list. Will send my 
ompany. tomato book telling all about how to raise 











































































































































































































= Improved Norton Yam Potatoes—sprouts, For Sale—Sweet Potato Plants — Nancy warn at ‘Marvelous Sude <p, 00d tomatoes, treat cutworms and so on 
uns $1.50 per 1,000; $1.25, 4,000. D. L. Hines, Hall, Porto Rico Yams and Triumphs at “an a eo ee ee ee free with each purchase of my plants. W. 
ns LaGrange, N. C. $1.50 thousand; now ready, in large quanti- the United States, Farmers make $20--$100 C:_Ashury, Lincolnton, N.C. 
50 ~ ———. | ties, and very large and vigorous. Cash ike ge sot alags ee eee ee : - 
ere Potato Plants—1,000 Nancy Halls, $1.40; with order. Trade Supply Co., Andalusia, ae Dr a ee ee PRINTED STATIONERY 
1,000 Red Nose, $1.25. Murray’s Stock Farm, Alabama. seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of high- — = ; ER 
Claremont, N. C. * ¥ _ Class hay known. Wonderful drouth-resister. PR aaah 1 vara Toon ee oe 
e- . “Pe ‘Am booking orders for millions of Nancy You never have to buy feed for your stock $1. Samples 2c. Sword ress, Culberson, 
100 Bushels Seed Irish Potatoes (L : : your 2toCe | worth: Carols 
rel. Mountain), at $1 50 por hese, & "you, Hall, Porto Rico and Norton Yam potato As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure North Carolina, 
er- Fountain Inn, s. C i % <a * | plants $1.35 per thousand up to four thous- profit.” Get the only authorative book on 
ne S.C. and from four thousand up $1.25 per thous- Sucan—how to plant. cultivate and harvest. 
a Sweet or Triumph Potato Slips— | and. Reference: Ashburn Bank. G. N. Jones, Packed full of valuable information for ev- MISCELLANEOUS 
lod .50 per thousand, f. o.b. Molino, Fla. G. | Ashburn, Ga ery farmer. Price 2 stamps. David B. 
e 4 : : ~ pie : somites a Steeles vatee ‘ : . 
ati 5" Turnipseed, Quinette, Fla, Potato Plants--Nancy Hall, Early Trt- Clarkson, Robstown, Texas, 0. Apples—No. 1 Winesaps, $3.50 barrel; No. 
too Carefully Selected Porto Rico Potato “Slips, umph, Red Mohelian, limited quantity old | TOMATOES 2 Winesaps, $3. Fair Hill Orchards, Mech- 
ire .50 per thousand. Ready April 20th. Wil- | time Spanish, $1 per 1,000 each. Yellow ——— -—- Seats | US: River, Va. 
id lamson & Dennis, Gainesville, Fla Eastern Yams $1.25. Special prices to deal- PO voce nage gen ane pees Berkshire Hogs _ ‘and | Pigs— Chinese Velvet 
Sumo =iee atinta Sica — ined raricties, one cent each up to five hundred: 1, : BG rie 
” “Sweet “Pot: to Plants—All varie ties; ~ imme- Maid — — guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, at rate four fifty thousand ABTS: Parcel | eas poe oe Five aie w bee hives 
ns, diate shipment, 90c per thousand; ten thou- : se __.________. | post, prepaid. F. C. Coker, Crystal Springs, ; $1.50 each, Wells, Baldwin, Fla, 
JIn- sand, $7.50. ‘airvie w Farm, Foley, Ala. “Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy Be Miss. yeas as ; : The Premier Dictionary of more than 1,000 
755 Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Post- | #a@lls, Porto Ricos, Squthern Queens, Norton | ; a oe eS =< | pages for sale by the Yorkville Enquirer. 
ind paid, 500 $1.15; 1,000 $2, Express not paid Yams and Hard Shells at $1.50 per thous- | “MISC _MISCELLANEOUS | SEEDS AND PLANTS | send $1, or inquire further of L. M. Grist’s 
nu- $1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. and; 10,000 or more $1.40 per 1,000. Your | Cowpeas—All varieties, Velvet and Maim- | Sons, Yorkville, S.C. 
er is order will receive prompt attention. S. J. | moth Yellow Soja Beans, Cane seed for sale - . . > ; ; 
— Large Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph | Taylor, Amboy, Ga. Ask for delivered prices. Hattaway & Co., | if ™Ou Can Ger are ecaran Leek oma 
Sweet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, — —— - — - - - — | s b ~ Ss. away » | if your dealer cannot supply you. One pound, 
pheale = ‘ = . Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Jerusalem Yam partanburg, S. C. thr is for $ Satisfacti 
at $1.50 per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, | gywee > STA fae: a . 7 == or three pounds for $1. Satisfaction 
rel, bs ; Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand; > ce . , 
North Carolin rs h A For Sale—The famous Culpepper Cotion rranteed, Piedmont Tobacco Co., Dan- 
th a. ray " 9 pep} t 
pales et cae et <2: ; _| over ten thousand $1.25, While our plants | g.eq, Selected seed peanuts, field peas ville, Va., Leaf Department 
Ko- Preston’s Plants—Sweet potato, $1.25 per | last. Cash with orders. For reference the | ought and sold. Corn bagged or gs H 5 ; tess 
A ffi single thousand; larger lots, cheaper. Hlus- | bank of Tifton. C. M. Willis and D. L. Lun- | G@) Mumford, Ayden, N. — ‘ , ee Selene See ee ee ee ee 
tax trated catalog free. Fred M. Preston, Pine |) dy, Rt. A, Tifton, Ga. — ; : : : weight about 900 lbs. Gentle, good driver, 
— ‘as BYP avert | > = okohama, earliest Velvet Beans, er < at anything. One second-hand no t 
ifie Castle, Florida, | Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved | pushel, $3.50; Clay peas. $1.50: Wood's ied One or mene earnene Air for 
ie Nancy Hall and arly Triumph Sweet Po- | Triumph, Nancy Hal] and the famous | crop extra early peas, $2.25. Claude Lachi- | $190. Stanley Wall, Warsaw, N. C 
rit, tato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Catawba Yams, | “Bradley Yam" a great producer and qual- cotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. = : : a ——— 
$1.25. All grown from sound, select seed. ity not equalled, $1.75 per thousand, express bicker For Sale or Exchange—For hogs, “peas or 
— Yoder Bros., Hickor¥, N. C. | or parcel post prepaid. Orders booked now. Nitrogen- Bacterla—F or inoculating cow- | poultry. Manure spreader, De Laval Cream 
——$_____""___— = —_________________ |, W. Linam, Pickens, Miss. peas, beans, clovers, ete. Acre $1; 5 acres | separator, Pure-berd Hamiltonian stallion; 
2, ~ Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Early Tri- | ——— — rege —— | $4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart | Holstein bull and heifer; Berkshire boar. 
Va umph Sweet Potato Plants, ready for im- Potato Plants—Millions. Nancy Halls, | Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. EK. M. McInturff, Salisbury, N. C., Route 4. 
= mediate shipment, $1.25 per 1,900 f. o. b. | Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley, $1.60 per 1,000; eae = ae ae ; ; = 
ed Florida. 1 F, E. Hull, Rock Hill, s. Cc. 10,000 up $1.50. Dealers wanted. Healthy - br uae of eres | File oe acs ve ah — bg mye _— — 
Be ae — $ . ‘ive € y Ww, $1.5 lousand, germuda market in North Carolina, anc reads list 
SBF w rotate, Plants—Have a limited number of Scie wae we te ee nee, | grass roots $1 per large sack. ene for prices on North Carolina Cre potion But- 
=a —* aan ee ee sad yeaa at The Plant Man, Hawthorn, Fla. Plant Co., Martins Point, S. C. ter (See —s ert ene. No, 28, Pst 
q é ys. “y : : - |! gressive Farmer). arolina Creamery Com- 
on, 1,000, Fry Plant Farm, Hickory, N. C. | Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto ey saad gait part er pany, Asheville, N. C. 
= ————— | Rico and Norton Yam $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 | ° ee seeas Carcsully Leste i : 
> > ¢ , , ’ , v i hes rices 5 rarieties V , 
uae Hes Send Potatoes, ba Catawba or more $1.40 per 1,000, can ship promptly, | in bond. a for pri = varieties Velvet 
and Vineless plants $1.45 per 1, 000; iG Catawba | i eng, wieerees ee ae ee | Sataausiin oo ii a OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
7 9 > ‘ Ce | Reference: The Turner County Bank, Ash- ods ae a ls 
Yams $1.25. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. i f ALG EE MEP ET CORY Z 
ascii . a burn, Ga. Amboy Plant Co., Amboy, Ga. Peas, Peas for Sale—Any variety; Irons 
pistols! MEN ashe Arce 2 eet Tie dacies Biase sist vee, Ages ——_ baatied « « - a a: . ot * _— > 
ind _ Sweet Potato Plants—Pumpkin ‘Bunch Naney Hall and | Porto Rico Potato Plants and 3rabhams a specialty; also hidden Welt. Ze ya ete ig we a — a 
y's Yams and other fine yellow varieties. Twen- ate $1.50 per thousand etter price ti Running Velvet beans and Early Speckle, or | — a Bald peer N. sient ieee 
— hl years a wath sweet potatoes. Write large lots. Seed grown by men who make Ninety-Day Velvet Beans, | Write for prices, If you ‘have timber or timbered land for 
7: or circular J. Pearson, Kellyton, Ala. | varicties a specialty. Plants are field grown | W- H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. | sale, write Box 302, Raleigh, N. C. 
ts a otato Slips—Bunch Yam, $1.75 per 1,000; | and tough. Can be shipped a long distance Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1. 50 per | Farm for Sale—138 acres, on } public road, 
a Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. Special price | safely. Satisfaction guaranteed. Geo. A. | thousand; 25 cents 100. Pepper, "32 1,000; | 9 miles from Raleigh; good buildings. R. 
ifie 6 eo over 5,000. S. W. Pankey, Stark- Shaver, Pavo, Ga. 30 cents 100. Egegplants, 2.50 1,000; 50)| E. Prince, Raleigh, B c 
ville, Miss. rents 100. Celery, $2 1,000; 40 cents 100, | Oy PE RIE BT 
‘Genuine Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, | Cents 10¢ ae cers ents ve ‘East North Carolina, 700 acres level black 
Bastern Yam Potato Plants=$1.15 per | Patesaw, Norton, Queen Yams, Negrochokes, | Q@klin Farm, Salisbury, N.C. cut-over pine land, 1% miiles to ae seat 
1,000; Nancy Hall and Triumph, $1.50; $1.15 | and Spanish, $1.50 per 1;000. Reference: Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma ; Cash, $4 Jay Finch, Cortland, O. ° 
red and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, | American National Bank. Square deal; hon- | Valley. Pure, new crops. Free sampies. | —>-— — ° 
ad, North Carolina. est count. Above prices f.0.b. express here, | Prices: 37¢ in 100 pound; 40¢ pound smaller eure Rone “Three ‘Thousand erm 
le - ae | a > | Will deliver by parcel post at $1.75 per 1,000, | lots. Delivered your station. R. G. Stitt & | 43 y acres, fifteen minutes Home. Stock, 
“Triumph Nancy “Hall, | Porto Ri Swee " | - . ae _ oF ag 5 i 
Pe ph, Nancy Hall, ‘orto Rico & —. G. W. Smith, Cordele, Ga. | Son, Tye pt. 423, Yuma, Arizona. pated Poultry, Implements. Laird, Rome, 
L Q A [ per | Se B enciineslantaimereieg pine : yeorgia. 
LVY thousand; five thousand or more at ninety Potato Plants—Ten millions" “ready April | Potato Slips during April, May and June. nes _ — ens a - 
els cents, D. McFarren, Foley, Ala. 1st throughout season. Now booking orders. | Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, lp i eee ry arolina Farms 4 —- 
ili- mer SEE —_——_-—— | Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, | $1.50 per thousand, several thousand $1. ; From 10 to 1,000 acres in size. Write for 
“For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- M , ‘ ’ y Leda aes » Several thousand § ‘ircular cer, al E 3 
ar- tato ulihtaeiine Cadeaks, Plants itn Southern Queen, $1.50 thousand; ten thous- | Strong plants. Satisfaction guaranteed, © ae | circular. ‘a A. Parker, Real Estate, Golds- 
rn, teed to be as represented, $1.50 per thous- | 2nd and over $1.40. Can ship promptly. Sat- | bage plants at $1.25 per thousand. High | POT N. C. a ee RE 
and. C. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla. sine A arg ge ce nae Exchange at oo. a +. L. B. Penny, Prop., 110 acres, located at cross road, 2 miles 
7a Hall, ee a ank, ae Fi itts, ordele, a. aleigh, N. C., a from town, 10-room brick dwelling, 80 acres 
tato Plants—Now ready $1.60 per 1,000; Sweet Potato Plants—Ready now. Im- For Sale—Cowpeas: Whippoorwill, Un-| in cultivation, one of the prettiest homes in 
5,000 for $7.50. Prompt shipment guaran- proved Early Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto | known, Clay, Brabham. Iron and Mixed, the COUREY > Price $5,000. Easy terms. Da- 
teed. W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. Rico, Yellow Yains, and Providence. Order | Ship peck or carload, $1 to $2 per bushel, | Vis Realty Co., Greenwood, S. C. 











~ a —_— | direct from grower and get prompt ship- | Potato plants: Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, spe- 
Sweet Potato Slips — Nancy Hall, Porto | ment of good strong plants. Prices $1.75 | cial price, $1.15 per 1,000. Improved pep- 


} In Sussex County-—666 acres with some 
Rico, Triumph, Jersey, $1.25 per thousand. | 1,006; tots 10006 and over $1.60 thousand. | per, tomato and eggplants, $1.25 per 1,000. 


improvements; two miles railroad, $5 per 




































































‘en years’ experience. Stock guaranteed | Booklet free. Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. | Valdosta Seed Co., Valdosta, Ga. acre. Some county, 1,08) acres at railroad 
the best. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. - Lene ee - — — stations, $7 per acre. Both tracts practi- 
- - - Sweet Potato Plants—Nanc y Hall and ‘Improved Plants—Millions of plants | grow- | cally all tillable. Virginia Realty Co., Ken- 
Famous John Zarringer Pride Potato | Porto Rico. Booking orders orf April de- | ing, Georgia, Florida. Special price to deal- | bridge, Va. 
oP Plants—Nancy Hall, Catawba Yams, $1.50] livery. 100 plants to the bunch, packed | ers and growers. Potatoes, varietielt Porta: |) = = : = 
per thousand. Expect to use paper boxes to | with damp moss, $1.35 per 1,0000; 8,000 | Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph, $1 per 1,000, For Sale—Fine Roanoke River Stock Farm 
ae ship. John Barringer, Newton, N. C. plants or more, packed with damp moss | No order too large. Tomato, Pe pper, Ege- of 404. Acres—On improved road. Good 
- ~ Potato Plants—Per 1,000, May delivery: | $1.25 per 1,000. We ean ship promptly. Red | plants, leading varieties, $1.2 per 1,000, buildings; ~— watered; excellent [Ona 
- Nancy Halls, $1.45: Red Nose, $1.35; White | Pebble Farm, C. F, Shingler, Gen. Mgr. | Georgia-Florida Plant Co., et Ga. ity. Price, $9,000. Write for full particu- 
” Yellow Yams $1. 30. ‘And. order” please Ashburn, Ga. ‘ Sweet Potato Plants at $1.25 per The u- — ie pomtntet gs Sag neg seit i 
4 y hd . . niece —_ - -—_—-—— - - | , -e cf S ¢€ di.co er Uu- | ester & Company, Chase City, Va. 
Miss _dessie Murray, Catawba, N. C. Potato Plants—From carefully selected | sand—Any quantity. Prompt shipments. | - Beis suse 1m aoa — 
Sweet Potato Plants—Millions of Nancy | seed potatoes. . Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, | Varieties: Porto tico and Nancy Hall. To- | 2,000-Acre Georgia Farm—Close to station; 
Hall, and Porto Ricos, now ready, $1.25 per | UMph, and Pumpkin Yam. By express: 500 | mato plants and cabbage plants al! varietivs | splendidly watered; no swamps; good house 
asm 1.900, Full count and satisfaction guaran- $1; 1,000 $1.75; 10,000 or more $1.60 per | at same price. I can ship same day order and barn; 12 tenant houses, Produces, any 
teed. Oaks Plant F arm, Fort Green, Fla. | thousand. Am shipping nothing but large | received, Roots packed in moss, Satisfac- , crop. Fine for stock. Big bargain, $15 per 
3 healthy plants. Your order appreciated. | tion guaranteed or money refunded, P. D, | acre. Full description from owner. ee 
oo Potato’ Plants, Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Prompt and careful attention assured, John | Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 3urruss, Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
= au s or ) : ‘illiams, Blakely, Ga. | ; pages sim eet ‘ 
= pi steely pone Eh be apg Ps ‘shipment = items, Blakely, a —— —— | For Sale—Fifteen pounds selected Ninety- Forty Acres—Including orange and grape- 
eed now. J & B. Walker, Ashburn, Ga. R 2. |, Sweet Potato Plants Ready Now—Genu- | day Velvet beans for seventy-five cents: one fruit grove, about nine acres bearing; bal- 
ea Pox, 53. ine Nancy Hall, Improved Early Triumph, | bushel, $2.25; two-bushel sack, $4. I'wo- | ance truck and Natal hay land. Situated on 
bikig - - ~-—~+ Porto Rico, and Yellow Yams. Order direct | bushel sack Lookout Mountain Irish pota- | large lake: clay roads: telephone: tural free 
= Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato | from grower for quick shipment. 1,000, j toes, $3.50. Mexican June corn, peck, sev- | delivery; near railroads, churches, schools. 
ne- Slips—$1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true | $1.75; lots 10,000 and over $1.60 thousand, | enty-five cents; one bushel, $2.50. Bur | Four-roomed bungalow, cottage, boathouse, 
85e to name, 50,000 Redfield Beauty tomato] by express. We guarantee strong plants | clover seed in five-bushel sacks, with inocu- | stable. Horses, vehicles, implements. For 
shel plants; $1 per thousand, N. Price, Gaines- | and satisfaction. Gordon Jefferson, Mana- | lation, $3.50. All f.o.b. here. The P. Rosen- | quick sale, 5 Half cash, Box 108, 
ver ville, Fla, ger, Postal Plant Co., Adel, Ga. berg Warehouse Co., Box 376, Abbeville, S. C. | Leesburg, 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3;. special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W=. WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 

















advertiser, 


after the transaction complained of; 


to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 

and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“IT am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 











Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Send in Your Letters for Our Timber Crop 


Special 





F ALL the crops on the farm, there is probably none for which the 
farmer has received a smaller proportion of its true value than the 


timber crop, nor has any crop been more poorly managed. 


Conse- 


quently we shall issue May 20 a Timber Crop Special of The Progressive 


Farmer. 


Send us your experiences in growing and marketing of timber, 


management of forests, cutting and handling trees, prevention of fire loss, 


keeping a stand of trees, etc., etc. 


For the three best letters received we 


will pay $7.50, $5 and $3. Send us good photographs also if you have them. 
Bear in mind that all letters for this Special must reach us by Saturday, 


May 6. Send yours now. 





Some Next Week’s Progressive Farmer 
Features 





EATURES of our issue of next week will be: “A Success Talk for 
F Boys,” by Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-President of the United 

States; “How the People May Rule,” by Clarence Poe; “Better Im- 
plements and Better Methods of Cultivation,’ by Professor Massey; “Har- 
rows: Different Kinds and Their Use,” by G. H. Alford; “Livestock Sug- 
gestions for May,” by Dr. Butler; “Farm Work for May,” by B. L. Moss; 
“May Suggestions for the Housewife,” by Mrs. Hutt; and “Poultry Sug- 


gestions,” by F. J. Rothpletz. 















"THE BALER FOR BUSINESS”. 


p 





Upkeep 

Ann Arbor Balers built 30 years 
ago are still in good service to- 
day. The average upkeep ex- 
pense of all Ann Arbor Balers 
in use last year was only $2.95. 
Why have anything less than the teader for 
your baling? It costs less to run an Ann 
Arbor, and you get better work. You bale 
more hay with the same power and crew 
—get neater bales. Ann Arbor Balers are 
especially adapted for baling Alfalfa, Vetch, 
Cowpeas, Johnson Grass, and Lespedeza. 
Power presses in combination or separate 
outfits; use any engine. 


ANN ARBOR MACHINE Write for 
COMPANY 







41 Broadway 
Ann Arbor, Michigan # 
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Make Butter 
With Ease 


Drawn steel barrel—smooth as @ 
bowl—easy to clean. Cannot soak 
up moisture—saves work and time. 
Just what every housewife wants. 
Good for alifetime vse. Beautifully 
finished in red and blue. Ask your 

dealer or write us forcircular No,1 


Sturges 

oa & Burm 

om Mig. Co. 
mm Chicago, Ill. 


Estab- 


a lished in 
, 1865 








| Pollyanna: the Glad Book 


((Continued from page 16, this issue) 


| little girl. “Say, Miss Pollyanna, do 
| you mean—was you playin’ that ’ere 
| game then—about my bein’ glad I 
| wa’n’t named ‘Hephzibah’?” 

Pollyanna frowned; then she laugh- 
ed. 

“Why, Nancy, that’s so! I was 
playing the game—but that’s one of 
ithe times I just did it without think- 
ling, I reckon. You see, you do, lots 


ing for something to be glad about, 
you know. And most generally there 
is something about everything that 
you can be glad about, if you keep 
hunting long enough to find it.” 

“Well, m-maybe,” granted Nancy, 
| with open doubt. 

At half-past eight Pollyanna went 
;up to bed. The sereens had not yet 
come, and the close little room was 
like an oven. With longing eyes Pol- 
lyanna looked at the two fast-closed 
windows—but she did not raise them. 
She undressed, folded her clothes 
neatly, said her prayers, blew out her 
candle and climbed into bed. 

Just how long she lay in sleepless 
misery, tossing from side to side of 
the hot little cot, she did not know; 
but it seemed to her that‘it must 
have been hours before she finally 
| slipped out of bed, felt her way across 
| the room and opened her door. 

Out in the main attic all was velvet 
blackness save where the moon flung 
a path of silver half-way across the 
floor from the east dormer window. 
With a resolute ignoring of that fear- 
| some darkness to the right and to the 
left, Pollyanna drew a quick breath 
|and pattered straight into that silvery 
| path, and on to the window. 

She had hoped, vaguely, that this 
window might have a screen, but it 
did not. Outside, however, there was 
a wide world of fairy-like beauty, and 
there was, too, she knew, fresh, sweet 
air that would feel so good to hot 
cheeks and hands! 

As she stepped nearer and peered 
longingly out, she saw something 
else: she saw, only a little way below 
the window, the wide, flat tin roof of 
Miss Polly’s sun parlor built over the 
porte-cochere. The sight filled her 
with longing. If only, now, she were 
out there! 

Fearfully she looked behind her. 
Back there, somewhere, were her hot 
little room and her still hotter bed; 
but between her and them lay a hor- 
rid desert of blackness across which 





stretched, shrinking arms; while be- 
fore her, out on the sun-parlor roof, 
were the moonlight and the cool, 
sweet night air. 

If only her bed were out there! 
And folks did sleep out of doors. Joel 
Hartley at home, who was so sick 
with consumption, had to sleep out of 
doors. 

Suddenly Pollyanna remembered 
that she had seen near this attic win- 
dow a row of long white bags hang- 
ing from nails. Nancy had said that 
they contained the winter clothing, 
put away for the summer. A little 








one (it contained Miss Polly’s seal- 
skin coat) for a bed; and a thinner 
one to be doubled up for a pillow, and 
| still another (which was so thin it 
seemed almost empty) for a covering. 
Thus equipped, Pollyanna in 


again, raised the sash, stuffed her 
burden through to the roof below, 
then let herself down after it, closing 
the window careiully behind her— 
Pollyanna had not forgotten those 
flies with the marvelous feet that car- 
ried things. 


(Continued next week) 





YOUNG IF TENDER 


“Casey,” said Pat, “how do ye tell the age 
of a turkey?” 

“Oi kin always tell by the teeth,” said 
Casey. 

“By the teeth!” exclaimed Pat. “But a 
turkey has no teeth.” 

“No,” admitted Casey, “but Oi have."— 
Exchange, 





of times; you get so used to it—look- | 


one must feel one’s way with out- | 


fearfully now, Pollyanna felt her way | 
. ° | 
to these bags, selected a nice fat soft | 


high | 
glee pattered to the moonlit window | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





| | “The Largest Fire Insurance Company 
} in America’”’ 


| ORGANIZED; 1858 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





MR. FARMER: 


You cannot prevent hail storms 
that destroy your growing crops and 
rob you of the profit on the money 
and labor you invested in them— 


But you can protect yourself 
against such loss, which may mean 
financial ruin to you, by taking out 
a Hail Policy in the Old “HOME OF 
NEW YORK” — established sixty- 
three years ago and “‘the largest fire 
insurance company in America.”’ 

Will you allow our agent to call on 
you and show you one of our con- 
tracts? 


Southeastern Hail Department 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


BEN J. SMITH, 
General Agent for Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida 


All Branches of Fire Insurance 


TENNESSEE 

















Stave Silo 


Doors on Hinges 
Save Work 


Our Southern location— 
better shipping facilities—and 
better long leaf yellow pine (guar 
anteed 75 per cent heart pine)allows 
us to make you an unbeatable offer 
on this high quality silo. Built in 
your own. home section, suited to 
your conditions. Refrigerator doors 
on hinges—easy, to open and close 
—save time and work in feeding. 
Liberal terms by ordering now. 
Write Us 
TheKnoxville Lumber&Mfg.Co. 
210Randolph St. Knoxville, Tenn, 
Also get our offer on Whirlwind / 
Silo Fillers. 


















































—— COTTON SEED FOR SALE—— 


We offer for sale a limited quantity of the 
Simpkins Variety Selected Cotton Seed 


for planting purposes. These seed are grown and 
carefully selected by us, ginned at our Plantation 
Gin. Price One Doilar per bushel, check with 
order, f.o.b. boat or cars, Pollacksville, N. C. 
Address N. J. CARMICHAEL, Supt., 


Bristol Plantation Co., Pollocksville, N. C. 


BL ACK LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
par fresh, reliable; preferred by 


Western stockmen, because they 


protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 


se any injector, but Cutter’s best. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 13 
years of specializing in vaccines and serums only. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 


GROCER 


Let us help you cut the grocery 
bill down. Spotless Cut Rate 
Grocery offers lowest prices on 
pure food groceries, feed, and 
| supplies. Write South’s Mail Order 

| House forlatest grocery price list. Mailed FREE. 



























| THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


_ 2 C4 like hungry wolves 
aS Fish Bite any timerif you use 

’ MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best fish bait_ever discovered. Keeps you 
busy pulling them out. Write today and get 
a box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 5, St.Louis, Mo 













| 
| OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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Saturday, April 29, 1916] 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








THE REMORSEFUL 
CAKES 


A little boy named Thomas, ate 
Hot buckwheat cakes for tea— 

\ very rash proceedins 
We presently shall s¢ 





—as 





e 
Hie went to bed at cight o'clock, 
As all good children do, 
But searce had closed his little eyes, 
When he most restless grew. 


He flopped on this side, then on that 
Then keeled upon his head, 

And covered all at ence each spot 
Of his wee trundle-bed. 


He wrapped one leg around his waist 
And t'other round his ear, 

While mama wondered what on earth 
Could ail her little dear. 


But sound he slept, and as he 
He dreamt an awful dream 
Of being spanked with hickory slabs 

Without the power to scream, 


slept 


He dreamt a great big lion came 
And ripped and raved and roared— 
While on his breast two furious bulls 
In mortal combat gored, 


He dreamt he heard the flop of wings 
Within the chimney-flue— 
And down there crawled to gnaw his 
ear 


An awful bugaboo! 


When Thomas rose next morn, his face 
Was pallid as a sheet; 

“T nevermore,” he firmly said, 
“Will cakes for supper eat!” 


—TKEugene Field. 











GRIFFITH DEMONSTRATION 
CLUB 
(Girls $1 Prize Letter) 
E HAVE a fine little club in this 
community, which we call the 
Griffith Demonstration Club. 

We mect every two weeks at the 
schoolhouse, where we always have 
an interesting program. Last year 
we studied canning and poultry; this 
year we shall take domestic science. 
At each meeting we discuss these 
things and generally we have one or 
two essays read. 

After we finish our’ program 
we have our social hour, where we 
can talk and.do fancy work if we 
wish. We enjoy this very much and 
besides we are always learning new 
and helpful things. 

Last year, at the county fair, our 
club won more prizes than any other. 
We took first prize on our float and 
won a canner on our booth, besides 
many other smaller prizes. Our pres- 
ident won the prize for being the 
best president in the county, and it 
was highly deserved, too. 

We are doing many things that are 
helping to make our community a 
better community and we’re going to 
keep on doing them, too. 

RUTH IVY. 

Cedar Bluff, Miss., Route 2. 


ANOTHER RABBIT YARN 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 


E HAD a patch of melons out in 

the field last summer which the 
rabbits were eating badly. One day |! 
went out there and saw a half-grown 
rabbit sitting up on his haunches in 
the vines. He looked so much. like 
“Bre’r Rabbit” in “Uncle Remus” that 
I laughed. He frisked a few feet 
away and crouched low watching me 
till | got within a few feet of him. I 
had been whittling and still held my 
knife, with the little blade open, in 
my hand. I darted it towards him, 
only expecting to give him a scare 
but it struck him just above and be- 
tween the eyes, the blade passing 
through the skull and into the brain, 
killing him instantly. 

We had fried rabbit for supper that 
night. 

We have a large garden, inclosed 
by a picket fence. Papa made it rab- 
bit-proof, he thought, but they some- 
times gnaw the pickets till they get a 
place large enough to squeeze in; then 
they help themselves to our lettuce 
and cabbage, and eat the bloom buds 
out of the strawberry plants. 

When we find they are getting in 
we hunt the place and set a steel trap 











just inside the pickets, and we gen- 
erally get Mr. Rabbit by the forepaw 
as he comes in. As soon as caught 
he sets up a pitiful cry, and we go get 
him out. Net a pleasant task ona cold 
drizzly night, but it would be crue 
to let him stay till morning, besides 
he might get away. 

[I never like to kill a rabbit, they 
are so cunning and innocent looking, 
but it is necessary for the protection 
of our crops, and the meat is good as 
chicken—when one has no chicken. 

My ambition is to own a fine pair of 
Belgian hares. 

SAMMIE JACKSON (Age 13). 


Kentwood, La., Route 2. 





A Progressive Farmer Gardener 


OTHER and Father have always 

attended to the planting of our 
garden until this year. My sister and 
I asked for permission to “boss” it. 
We read The Progressive Farmer 
and Government bulletins until we 
had a good idea of when and how to 
begin. 

In February we planted cabbage, 
turnips, mustard, English peas and 
set out onions. In boxes in the house 
I séwed tomato, pepper, cauliflower, 
and eggplant seed. In March we sow- 
ed lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, mus- 





The best thing about Leon is that 
he likes his work and while his 50 
pounds won’t let him do heavy work, 
he’s always on the lookout for some 
way in which to make himself useful. 





His Acre’s in Clover: Is Yours? 
GATHER attributes all his success 

to The Progressive Farmer. We 
have 50 acres of poor sandy upland 


that wouldn’t hardly sprout peas 


(23) 607 


when he bought it a few years ago. 
Last year I won first prize in the 
boys’ corn club of this county, a nice 
saddle: And I am going to try to win 
first this year. I am in high school 
now at Winchester. I have to board. 
School will be out in time for my 
acre, as it’s in crimson clover. Help 
me all you can. 
ROY W. HOLDER. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








ENLIST YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS IN CLUB WORK 





Mr. Browne Points Out Seven Reasons Why It Will Not Only 
Help Them Financially, But Develop the Finest Qualities of Man- 


hood and Womanhood 





By T. E. Browne 


HERE is a disposition among 

friends of the boys’ and girls’ 

club work to magnify its mate- 
rial value and think of it as only a 
means of increasing wealth in corn, 
pigs, chickens, etc. 
This is entirely er- 
roneous, because 
its greatest value 
is that it furnishes 
a pratical, tangi- 
ble means of get- 
ting a hold upon 
the life of the boy 
and girl at the 
most impressiona- 
ble period of their 


MR. BROWNE 
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LEON EDWARDS HARRISON, AGE 4, 
tard, parsnip, parsley, spinach, celery, 
beets, and English peas. We have 
kept the grass and weeds harrowed 
and hoed out and everything looks 
green and pretty. 

Last week we had three messes of 
radishes and lettuce. We have been 
having mustard and onions to eat for 
a month. About the middle of April 
we will have English peas. Won’t 
that be nice? 

We intend having an all-the-year- 
round garden and proving to our par- 
ents and friends that The Progress- 
ive Farmer way is best. 

VIRGINIA McKAY. 

Vicksburg, Miss., Star Route. 

You write a good letter, Virginia, 
and spelling seems to be your only 
weak point. We shall be glad to hear 
more of your gardening later on. 


A Four-year-old Champion Milker 
ens four years old and the young- 





est milker in North Carolina is the 
distinction that belongs to golden- 
haired Leon Edwards Harrison, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Harrison, who 
reside on an up-to-date farm nine 
miles east of*Raleigh on R. F. D. 2. 

Leon is a small bundle of humanity, 
but he has “man” written all over 
him. Since the age of three this 
youngster has been helping his father 
do the milking and easily milks one- 
half gallon while his father is draw- 
ing one. 

Besides helping with the milking, 
Leon takes the horses to water, re- 
moving their bridles, and also puts 
the cows up in the evening, placing 
Sossy and Pansy and Jennie and 
Sukie in the right stalls. 





DOING HIS SHARE OF THE MILKING 


lives and redirecting their thought. 
The club work is then a means to an 
end, and that end is the producing of 
thoughtful men and women in the 
country, with high ideals and strong 
characters who are to enrich and 
popularize the country life. 

1. The normal child loves things 
with life. What little child does not 
early show an interest in insects, pets 
around the house, plants and flow- 
ers? This is an instinctive liking, but 
in far too many cases this natural 
bent is ignored by parents and teach- 
ers and the child’s attention is dir- 
ected toward other things. Now why 
not take advantage of this instinctive 
leve of nature to acquaint the child 
with the fundamental sciences upon 
which all plant and animal life is 
based? 

2. In addition to this natural love 
the child has for living things, the 
club work furnishes the further at- 
traction of the spirit of contest and 
the feeling of ownership. Every child 
enjoys the game—the possibility of 
vinning—and when there is linked up 
with this game the development and 
erowth of that which the child real- 
izes is bringing in a profit, we have 
a most reliable means of maintaining 
the interest in rural life. 

3. A further advantage of the club 
work is the holding up before the 
child higher ideals in the attainment 
of that which formerly seemed al- 
most impossible. The doing of a bet- 
ter job at growing corn, pigs or 
chickens than is the custom in his 
community kindles in the child a de- 
termination not to be satisfied with 
doing a poor job at anything, a desire 
to do everything better than former- 
ly. A boy who produces 70 bushels of 





corn will never be satisfied to grow 
corn at the rate of 20 bushels per 
acre. With such ideals in corn grow- 
ing will go a desire for larger yields 
in other crops; better hogs and cot- 
ton, better farms and better homes. 

4. The club work develops in the 

boy or girl initiative, the ability to 
work out things for himself or her- 
self. We give the information and it 
is hoped the parents encourage and 
advise the boys, but the aim is for the 
boy to do his own work and learn to 
apply scientific knowledge to the pro- 
ducing of corn or livestock. 
5. Confidence in himself and_ his 
ability to apply scientific knowledge 
to the simple processes of growing 
animals and plants develcps faith in 
his powers. There are few more es- 
sential attributes for success in any 
field of activity than faith; faith in 
one’s self, in one’s surroundings, in 
the soil that God has given us, and in 
our fellowmen. The club work tends 
to develop just this kind of faith, and 
the boy who has instilled in him 
while young this abiding faith in men 
and things will grow into a man who 
is not satisfied with small accom- 
plishments, a man who will do the big 
jobs of life which are calling for 
strong men. 

6. In the field of community devel- 

opment, which is taking such positive 
form in the South today, the greatest 
need is for leaders. In every rural 
community where an effort is made 
toward community organization the 
same cry goes up, “Plenty of good 
material, but oh, such a scarcity of 
leaders!” The development of the 
township and county organization of 
boys’ and girls’ demonstration clubs 
has for one of its main purposes the 
training of leaders, the teaching of 
boys and girls to be able to collect 
the loose ideas of their communities 
and cement them into one definite 
purpose, and to be able to handle 
men. The boys and girls who are of- 
ficers or members of committees in 
these junior organizations will be 
able when they reach maturity to 
preside with ease and efficiency and 
control gatherings of their fellows. 
7. We like to call to the attention 
of our club members the fact that in 
the business of farming as in no oth- 
er business may be seen the hand of 
God. We try to help them see the 
hand of God in the production of 
their corn, their pigs and their chick 
ens, and that their success is entirely 
dependent upon their conforming to 
a few fundamental laws of Nature 
That the farmer occupies a position 
of peculiar honor in that he is per 
mitted to be a partner with God in 
the greatest of all missions in life, the 
feeding and clothing of hungry na 
tions. 

In the name of these higher ideals 
and purposes of club work we appeal 
to parents, to teachers, and to all 
public-spirited men and women to 
help us get into these great organiza- 
tions all our rural boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen 
so that we may be permitted to at 
least attempt to bring to bear upon 
their young lives some of those influ 
ences that tend to produce that 
wholesome, that attractive and pros 
perous life that justly belongs to the 
rural South. 


The men who Wad a? t} men who read, 
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It takes years to breed a good horse—years of knowledge of horses to obtain finally the type to meet the 
requirements for which the horse is intended. You don’t expect the saddle horse to do the work of the 
Percheron—and it is just as unreasonable to compare-the average automobile tire with Fisk Non-Skids. 


Back of every FISK NON-SKID is an 
experience of 17 years of “tire breeding” 


—an experience that enables us to offer you a tire of proven quality, 
strength and mileage, which meets every demand of the ordinary road 
conditions as you find them. That we deserve our reputation for 
quality “tire breeding”’ is attested by the fact that today we have the 
largest factory in the country for the exclusive manufacture of pneu- 
matic tires —29 acres of floor space devoted to one ideal. 


Fisk Prices Are An Important Consideration 


Especially the prices for the grey Non-Skids. With their heavy traction- 
tread they cost less than the plain tread styles of many other standard 
makes. Price comparisons will prove to you that you can equip your 
ear with Fisk Non-Skids on all four wheels—and get all that extra 


protection—for less than you may now be paying for the plain, no- 
protection styles. 


Make Use of the FREE Service at the Fisk Branch Near You 


More than 100 direct Fisk Branches in principal cities throughout the country are ready at all times to give you 
FREE Service, wider in scope than you get anywhere—that is a feature of the policy of Fisk organization, 
Inflation, inspection, air testing, changing tubes and casings, advice in the care of your tires, and so on—all free, 


regardless of the tire you use. Only supplies and actual repairs can be paid for. That IS Service. Locate the 
branch nearest you and make use of it. 


THe Fisk RusBBerR Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service Branches in San Francisco, 1431-1489 Van Ness Ave.—Oakland, 2418 Broadway 
—San Jose, 280-282 N. First St.—Los Angeles, 10th & Hope Sts.—Pasadena, 722 E, Colorado St.—Portland, 54 No. Broad- 


725-727 Broadway—Seattle, 910-914 E. Pike St.—More than 100 Branches cover the United States— 
write for complete list. 


WwW — 
Time to Retire? way—Tacoma, 


(Buy Fisk) 








